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Berge Presents His 
Meaning of ‘Regulate’ 
Under Public Law 15 


Asst. Attorney General Holds 
“Widest Possible Area of Com- 
petition Should be Preserved” 


ADDRESSES BAR GATHERING 


Holds Also Freedom of Competi- 
tion Is Not an Invitation to Con- 
fuse Liberty With License 











Wendell Berge, assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, interprets 
the word “regulate” in Public Law 15 as 
“requiring state laws designed to guard 
against combinations among private 
eroups which penalize competition, pro- 
mote the concentration of economic 
power, or otherwise restrain trade and 
commerce in insurance. Where combined 
activity is authorized by state law, ade- 
quate safeguards must be provided to 
guarantee that the authority is not mis- 
used to the public detriment. The widest 
possible area of competition should be 
preserved.” 

Middle Ground Desirable 


These views were expressed by Mr. 
Berge in an address which he delivered 
on “Insurance and the Anti-trust Laws” 
before the annual dinner of the In- 
surance Law Section, American Bar As- 
sociation, at the Hotel Claridge in At- 
lantic City on Tuesday evening. He said 
that the extent to which the states shall 
regulate rate-making practices in in- 
surance is one for their own determina- 
tion. He cautioned against too restric- 
tive laws and also warned that unregu- 
lated competition which might endanger 
the public service of insurance is also 
not at all desirable. A middle ground is 
preferable and, he admitted, finding the 
tight course is going to be difficult. 

“From the legislative history of Pub- 
lic Law 15 we may be sure that it is not 
an invitation to continue a system of 
rivate regimentation under the cloak of 
state protection.” Mr. Berge emphasized. 
“Nor is it a declaration that the states 
cin establish islands of immunity from 
the anti-trust laws for the furtherance 
Cr private group interests. 

“Insurance to eliminate hazards be- 
yond the control of man is one thing, 
and it is highly necessary; agreements 
emong competitors to eliminate the 
risks of competition by fixing prices at 
high levels and to freeze the status quo 

1 industry is something else, and in my 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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deserve the best 
in protection 


Tomorrow night his “home™ may be a hospital 


power deserves the best in protection. 


The broad coverages offered by a company universally 








his in- 
come entirely eliminated by an accident. Especially during 
these days of increased medical costs, your clients’ earning 
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through the London & Lancashire Group 


tHe London ano Lancashire 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. @ ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. ¢ 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK . 


known for its strength and service will make your selling 
job easy 


It will pay you in bigger premiums and increased business 
to investigate the accident policies available to your clients 


SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 














Foxes 


market. . 








and Steers 


A new and strange sight in the countryside of Chester County 
in Pennsylvania is that of cowboys instead of the traditional red- 
coated fox hunters, There are some thousands of steers grazing 
12,000 acres of these converted ranches, hybrids, crossing Herefords, 
humped Brahmins, and Texas shorthorns, 
section of the Lone Star State had been transplanted to the Key- 
stone State, and that is about what it is. The famous King Ranch 
of Texas, instead of shipping all its cattle to the mid-West to fatten 
for the market, is detouring some to Chester County. 


It looks as though a 


The grass in this fox-hunting country is clover and blue grass, 
so rich that cattle double their poundage gains per day, fattening 
more quickly, But a more important point is that they are nearer 
such markets as New York and Philadelphia and Boston. 


This venture seems to be marking a change in marketing, 
bringing more closely together the final place of shipment and the 


It is important to keep an alert eye open for trends in all 
marketing of today. They affect one another and are reflected in 
j| the marketing of life insurance. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 











Penn Mutual’s Policy 
In Making Loans to 
Industry Explained 


William W. Bodine, Financial Vice 
President, Addresses Engelsman- 
Phillips Agency in New York 


LOANS TO SMALLER UNITS 


Cooperation With Banks and In- 
vestment Houses; Initiating 
Loans and Setting Rate 





At a 
Phillips agency, Penn Mutual Life, New 
York City, held a 
which was also attended by some rep- 


luncheon of the Engelsman- 


few days ago, and 


resentatives of large financial institu- 
tions of the city, William W. Bodine, 
financial vice president, Penn Mutual 


Life, made a number of interesting 
comments on the company’s investment 
policy, especially with reference to 
industrials, 

Going back over a quarter of a cen- 
Mutual’s investment in in- 
amounted to from 14% of 
assets to a little more than 3% until 
1943, In autumn of that year the com- 
pany started to expand appreciably its 
follows: 1943, 
1945, $15,- 


months, $31,- 


tury Penn 


dustrials 


industrial holdings as 
$9,000,000; 1944, $22,000,000; 
000,000; 1946, first 
000,000. The increase makes these hold- 
ings amount now to 10% of its assets. 
as a whole has 


nine 


The insurance industry 
about 7% of its assets in industrials. 


Interested in Smaller Units 
“Prior to this expanded activity our 
industrial investments were almost ex- 
clusively in the large national and inter- 
national said Mr. Bodine. “It 
appeared to us, first, that if this coun- 
try is going to continue its expansion 


, 


units,’ 


in the future as it has in the past under 
the so-called free enterprise system, it 
was going to be largely in diversified 
industrial developments, many of which 
were accentuated by war requirements 
and inventions (i.e., chemicals, oil, elec- 
tronics, etc.). Secondly, that these de- 
velopments would not necessarily be 
restricted to the very large units of 
capital but would extend through nt- 
merous smaller units, many of which 
received their impetus in the war period, 
but strong enough to stand on their 
own financial feet come depression times, 
and large enough to command good 
management and to support adequate 
research in their field. This led to a 
study of the different industries and 
companies within industries, many of 
whom had not in the past done public 
financing so that their securities were 
not known or seasoned, and many of 
them for that reason not prepared to 
enter upon public financing. Then fol- 
lowed consideration of the desirability 
of our buying securities or of making 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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There should be an award for any man who says: 
“Life insurance? Send him right in.” 

If you sell life insurance you know that these 
awards would be rare. That isn’t the way life insur- 
ance is bought — or sold. Life insurance is sold by 
patience and persistence — intelligent persistence. 

It may please you to know that in spite of the 
number of times you hear the phrase “some other 
time,” intelligent persistence is appreciated. In a 
study made for us on the subject of life insurance, 
those interviewed commented almost invariably on 


~ 
the helpfulness of life insurance agents. 



































“Life Insurance?—Tell him ‘some other time’.”’ 


This is one of the reasons why we believe the 
future of life insurance looks better than ever, why 
we think it’s a fine business to be in. And this is 
why we devote time and thought to helping our 


agents serve those who really need life insurance. 





Eighty-three 
years of growth. 






Insurance in force LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


December 31, 1945 oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
$7,256,618,765 GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 
Chairman of the Board President 
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Public Should Know 
Functions of Agent 


ZIMMERMAN TELLS AD MEN 


Agency Management Ass’n_ Acting 
Director Addresses LAA at 
Chicago Meeting 


Sales promotion managers in the life 
insurance field have a 
tunity and responsibility to 
the public mind an appreciation of 
important service performed by 
acent in connection with their 
for personal and family security, 
Charles J. Zimmerman, acting managing 
director of Agency Management As- 
sociation, speaking before the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association at 
Chicago last week. 

“The real challenge and the real op- 
portunity of the second century in which 
American life insurance is now embark- 
ing lies in bringing to the American 
public an adequate understanding of the 
services of the life underwriter in the 
field,” said Mr. Zimmerman. “This chal- 
lenge and opportunity presents itself,” 
he continued, “particularly to you mem- 
bers of the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion, who as the public relations repre- 
sentatives of your respective companies 
are charged with the responsibility of 
properly interpreting the institution of 
life insurance to all our people whom 
it- serves, 

“It is an anomaly that whereas the 
individual successful life underwriter is 
held in the highest esteem by his cli- 
entele,” said Mr. Zimmerman, “life un- 
derwriters as a group are not accorded 
any such degree of public respect.” He 
enlarged upon this point by giving a 
picture of the life underwriter as an 
individual regarded in millions of Ameri- 
can homes as “a financial ‘advisor, an 
arbiter of domestic problems, a sound 
informant in the great issues of the 
day”... . in time of death bringing 
both financial and moral comfort, in 
time of stress rearranging income agree- 
ments and helping to “put the family o 
business house in order.” 


great 
create in 
the 
the 
plans 


oppor- 


said 


Importance of Agency System ~ 


The life underwriter as an individual 
he said is accorded “an unusually high 
degree of approval within a_ limited 
circle,” and followed with the question 
“Why should it not also be the estimate 
which the public accords to the sum total 
of these underwriters as a group?” 

Again referring to this as a “real 
challenge,” he told the Life Advertisers 
that they could help the public “to reach 
a sound evaluation of the importance o* 
the agency system” and mentioned that 
a possible good media would be en- 
closures with premium notices and _ re- 
ceipts in which there would be “an op- 
portunity to interpret the services of 
the institution, your company, and the 
agent to the policyholder.” Another 


means mentioned was “throuvh the an- 
tual financial statement, as yet an un- 
tully realized opportunity to tell the 


story of life insurance in action to the 
public.” He further suggested open- 
house days for agency offices, inviting 
the public “to see for themselves that 
a life insurance company is not a mass 
| brick, mortar, and steél, but an in- 
tensely efficient group of human beings.” 
Stressing the value of newspaper pub- 
licity for local agents and the part they 


Play in putting life insurance into ac- 
tion for a community, Mr. Zimmerman 
reminded the advertisers that “these 


and many other functions can be right- 





Discussions Feature LAA Meeting 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
was held at the Edeewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, last week, more than 200 
registering for the event, and those at- 
tending representing most of the lead- 
ing life insurance companies in the 
country. At no stage of life insurance 
in recent years has the question of pub- 
lic relations been more in the minds of 
life insurance people or is more being 
done to make life insurance better un- 
derstood and appreciated. 

Theme of Convention 

General chairman of the meeting was 
Alan M. Kennedy, assistant to President 
O. T. Arnold, Northwestern National. 
Co-chairman was L. J. Evans, North- 
western Mutual Life. The meeting had 
as its theme, “Bringing Our Job Into 
Focus.” Russell B. Reynolds, American 
Mutual Life, Des Moines, who was suc- 
ceeded as president of LAA last week 
by Powell Stamper, National Life & 
Accident, extended greetings. Wel- 
comes to Chicago were given by Philip 

Hobbs, president National Associa- 
a of Life Underwriters and a man- 
in Chicago of Equitable Society; 


ager 
and L. D. Cavanaugh, president, Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago. 

Among insurance men who were 


guest speakers of the convention were 
Holgar J. Johnson, president, Institute 
of Life Insurance; Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, acting manager, Agency Manage- 
ment Association; and Nils B. Frick, 
public relations manager, Swedish In- 
surance Association of Stockholm who 
has been visiting insurance offices in 
this country for several weeks, and who 
told how the Swedish life companies 
have increased life insurance conscious- 
ness in schools and other divisions of 
Swedish life. 
Panel Discussions 

Under the heading “Some New Ap- 
proaches to Perennial Problems,” the 
LAA group heard a panel discussion 
on trends in direct mail, under the 
leadership of Curtis Lamb, CLU, direct 
mail consultant, Aetna — Partici- 
pants included Charles A. Binger, presi- 
dent, Reply-O-Products Co., New York; 
Florence E. Bowman, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; Clyde W. Ferguson, Union Cen- 
tral; Seneca M. Gamble, Massachusetts 
Mutual; and Frank Pulver, Penn Mu- 
tual. 

“A good mailing list, sound merchan- 
dising of direct mail to the agent, and 
continuity in its usage are fundamental 
to the success of a direct mail opera- 
tion in life insurance,” declared Mr. 
3inger. The discussion also touched on 
the merits of “bait” versus non-reply 
letters, first-class versus third-class 
postage, and use of color both in the 
letters and in reply cards. 

Some of the more spirited moments 


at the convention resulted from a de- 
bate in which C. Russell Noyes, Phoe- 
nix Mutual, took the affirmative and 
Nelson A. White, Provident Mutual, 
assumed the negative on the subject, 
“Resolved: That life insurance com- 
panies should supply leads to their 


agents for follow-up.” Although there 





fully member of the sales 
team.” 

He concluded his speech by saying 
“The life insurance com»anies will not 
have fully discharged their responsibili- 
ties to the public until they have, 
through their agency departments and 
through the life advertising members 
of those departments brought to the 
public an honest, just, and adequate un- 
derstanding of the vital part played by 


yours as a 


the agency system and the services of 
the agent in building life insurance to 
the great social and economic force 


which it is in the life of a free nation 


and in the lives of free men!” 


were no judges, the vigor with which 
arguments were presented on both sides 
left no doubt in the minds of the audi- 
ence as to the sharp cleavage in view- 
points on this subject. 

The first day’s session concluded with 
a panel discussion on “Life Advertising 
Localized.” Headed by H. Dixon True- 
blood, Occidental Life, California, the 
group included R. W. ae South- 
western Life; H. B. Marsh, Jefferson 
Standard; and Ken Wunsch, North- 
western National. Participants  dis- 
cussed methods which their companies 
were emploving to assist agents in ef- 
fective local advertising and publicity, 
cited examples of results attained to 
date and presented helpful suggestions 
on the basis of their experience gained 
so far in this field. 

The entire morning of the second 
day was devoted to examination of ex- 
hibits, which were on display through- 
out the meeting. A_ buffet breakfast 
served during the morning encouraged 
leisurely and thorough going con: Penagye 
tion of the record- breaking number 
advertising displays entered by maeaas 
companies, 

In the afternoon the panel theme, 
“Doing a Better Job for Management,” 
was under the direction of E. P. Leader, 
Bankers Life, Des Moines. 

Company Anniversaries 

The fact that so many life insurance 
companies are past the centenary period 
of their existence or are reaching it 
soon made the panel on “Sales and Ad- 
vertising Value of Company Anniver- 
saries” an unusually interesting one. It 
was conducted by Rouden C. Berger, 
Connecticut Mutual, whose company 
had its centenary anniversary last sum- 
mer. Among those who participated in 
the panel were William C. Gentry, New 
England Mutual; George H. Kelly, New 
York Life; Howard W. Kraft, Ohio 
State; Albert F. Randolph, Penn Mu- 
tual; A. F. Sisson, State Mutual. 

Mr. Berger described a printed his- 
tory of his company, and Mr. Randolph, 
whose company is approaching its 100th 
anniversary, questioned other members 
of the panel, all of whose companies 
have recently observed long-time anni- 
versaries with appropriate ceremonies 
and well-rounded promotion. 

Reflecting the broadening role which 
life insurance advertising men are being 
called upon to play ‘n the effective solu- 
tion of various home office problems 
was the presentation by Orville M. 
Frye, Metropolitan Life, New York, of 
“The Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation’s Employe Orientation Program 
—a New Medium.” Mr. Frye, who is 
chairman of a subcommittee of LOMA 
which is studying orientation programs 
for home office employes, related the 
role of the advertising, publicity, sales 
promotion, and public relations men in 
developing effective programs in their 
respective companies. He cited the five 
areas into which such orientation study 
has been divided. as the employment 
process area, the job area, andthe com- 
pany, the industry, and the getting- 
along-with-people areas. 


The concluding talk nf second day 
was, “What a City Editor Thinks 
Abount Insurance,” by Carl V. Cefola, 


York and himself 
newspaperman. 


Life of New 
metropolitan 
National Advertising 


The closing day’s session was under 
the chairmanship of J. Percy Lyons, 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto. It led off 
with a panel discussion on national ad- 
vertising headed by David Tibbott, New 
England Mutual, and including Harold 
Brown, Imperial Life of Canada; 

E. Crane, National Life of Vermont; 
E P. Leader, Bankers Life Co.; A. H. 
Thiemann, New York Life, New York, 
and W. S. Weier, Prudential. 


The panel explored ideas for 


Mutual 
a former 


more 





New LAA President 





POWELL 


Powell Stamper, sales promotion man- 


STAMPER 


ager, National Life & Accident, is the 
new president of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association. C. Russell Noyes, 
assistant advertising manager, Phoenix, 
is vice president; Robert B. Taylor, 
assistant agency manager, Jefferson 
Standard was elected secretary; Alan 
M. Kennedy, assistant to president, 
Northwestern National Life, is treasurer, 
and E. Norred Trinkle, agency secretary, 
Shenandoah Life, is editor. 

Mr. Stamper began his career as a 
daily newspaperman in Jonesboro, Ark. 
He then became cashier of the N: ational 
Life & Accident in Jonesboro which is 
seventy miles from Memphis. While 
watching the operations of life insur- 
ance from his cashier’s post he became 
interested in production and wrote some 
Ordinary business. Then he decided to 
spend all of his time in the field and 
so he went out on a debit. He did well 
and in 1928 was brought into the home 
office as assistant to E. B. Stevenson, 
then manager of the Ordinary depart- 
ment. After six years he returned to 
the field as a district manager and it 
was in Jonesboro. In 1938 he returned 
to Nashville as manager of sales pro- 
motion. 

Mr. Stamper was co-chairman for 
payroll savings during World War IL., 
representing the Nashville Life Under- 
writers Association. He is a major and 
public relations officer of the Tennessee 
State Guard, and has been commis- 
sioned an Arkansas Traveler by the 
Governor of that state. That commis- 
sion he got during a visit to Little 
Rock where he addressed the life un- 
derwriters association, 





effective use of national advertising, the 
possibilities of regional advertising for 
companies with more limited sales 
fields, and exchanged views on the 
perennial problem of how to arrive at a 
sound, en budget for national ad- 
vertising 


New Educational Film 


“ur 


new educational film, The 
Search for Security,” recently released 
by the Institute of Life Insurance pro- 
vided an entertaining mid-morning in- 
terlude, following which Francis J. 
O’Brien, Franklin Life and chairman 
of the LAA exhibits committee, pre- 
sented awards to exhibit winners. On 
hand to receive plaques symbolic of 
their winning the sweepstakes awards 
were representatives of the Connecticut 
Mutual, Franklin Life, Northern Life 
and Monarch Life, the top company in 
Groups I to IV, respectively, of the 
competitors. 


The 
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Life Advertisers Meeting 


C ompetition Needed 
In Sales Activities 


WOULD EXPAND ND LAA PROGRAM 
Holgar J. Salmews Prepeses Enlarged 
Public Relations Activity for Life 
Insurance Advertisers 
relations activities 
for the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation was suggested by Holgar J. 
Johnson president of Institute of Life 
Insurance, in a talk before the advertis- 
ing managers at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 

Chicago last Friday. 

Stressing the competitive angle, Mr. 
Johnson declared that the competition in 
advertising and in other activities is 
proving of benefit not only to the in- 
dividual companies themselves but to 
the life insurance business as a whole in 
its determination to meet its social ob- 
ligations to its policyholders and to the 
public at large 

“The greater the competitive environ- 
ment,” Mr. Johnson said, “the more can 
the public be shown that the business 
is being conducted in the public interest. 
lor ours = a nation that has been built 


Enlarged public 


up and grown on competition. Com- 
petitive enterprise is an integral part 
of American life. Let me urge you, 


to go into this as extensively 
as you can, and build advertising pro- 
grams around this central theme. 

“You and I know that the competitive 
spirit is alive in the life insurance 
business, as much as in any other busi- 
There is competition at every 
level—in types of policies offered, in 
rates, in services, ete. Sut is the pub- 
lic fully aware of it? And is there room 
for more? 

“It is because of competition that I 
believe the business has grown so and 
spread the benefits of life insurance pro- 
tection and security so widely among the 
people at large. The results speak for 
themselves. There are now 71 million 
policyholders. The total of life insurance 
in force has increased to some $163 bil- 
lions. The average coverage per family 
has grown to about $4,200. Results such 
as these could have been achieved only 
by the workings of a system of com- 
petitive enterprise.” 


therefore, 


ness. 


Suggests Program 

Discussing the public relations of the 
life insurance business, Mr. Johnson said 
that while the Institute of Life In- 
surance, through its activities can pro- 
vide leadership in helping build a favor- 
able environment for the operations of 
the business, it was up to the individual 
company to implement the over-all pro- 
“ram by carrying out public relations 
activities and programs in its own area 
and under its own leadership. 

In this connection, Mr. Johnson recom- 
mended the following program for the 
consideration of individual companies: 

1. Put into practice policies and plans 
calculated to provide the best possible 
service to the public—doing more of 
things which the public likes and 
wants the companies to do. 

2. Condition agents and home office 
employes as to what their share of the 
public relations program of the life in- 


Page 17) 
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LAA Award Winners 


Advertising exhibit awards by Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association were 
made as follows at the annual meeting 


held at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, last week: as 
BASIS JUDGING 


typography. 


Art, layout, 
copy and over-all ef- 


Excellence of 
fectiveness. , 

Over-all appeal from public’s view- 
point. 

E ffectiveness and adaptability to gen- 


eral agents’ responsibility of agency 
development. . 
Practical field value from agents 


viewpoint. 
SWEEPSTAKES PLAQUE WINNERS 
Group * 
Connecticut Mutual Life. 
Group II 

Franklin Life. 

Group III 
by ve 

Group IV 
Monarch Life. 
GROUP I 
($600,000 or more of Ordinary Insurance 
in Force) 

1. Material to Motivate 
Aetna Life, Bankers Life, lowa; 
table Life, Iowa. 

2. Publication 
Connecticut Mutual, 
Union Central. 

3. Prospecting or Pre-Approach Ma- 
terial: Massachusetts Mutual, Reliance 
Life, Union Central. 

4. Sales Aids: New England Mutual, 
Northwestern Mutual, Reliance Life. 

5. Prestige and Good Will Builders: 
Connecticut Mutual, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Travelers. 

6. Policyholders and Public Relations 
Material: Equitable Society, John Han- 
cock Mutual, Massachusetts Mutual. 

7. Magazines of National Circulation 
Advertising: John Hancock Mutual, 
Northwestern Mutual, Penn Mutual. 

8. Newspaper Advertising: London 
Life, Mutual Life of Canada. 

9. Insurance Journal Advertising: 
Equitable Society, John Hancock Mu- 
tual, Occidental Life of California. 

10. Recruiting Material: State Mu- 
tual Life, Connecticut General, Provi- 
dent Mutual. 

GROUP II 
($200,000,000 to $600,000,000 of Ordinary 
Insurance in Force) 
Certificates of Excellence 

1. Material to Motivate Agents: 
American National. 

2. Publications Addressed to Agents: 
California-Western States, Franklin Life, 
Jefferson Standard. 

3. Prospecting or Pre-Approach Ma- 
terial: Business Men’s. 

4. Sales Aids: American National, 
Franklin Life, Fidelity Mutual. 

5. Prestige and Good Will Builders: 
Central Life, Continental Assurance, 
Fidelity Mutual. 

6. Policyholders and Public Relations 
Material: General American, Imperial 
of Canada, Life Co. of Virginia. 

7. Magazine of National Circulation 
Advertising: Continental Assurance. 

8. Newspaper Advertising: Conti- 
nental Assurance, Imperial of Canada, 
North American Life. 

9. Insurance Journal 


Northern 


Agents: 
Equi- 


Agents: 
Benefit, 


Addressed to 
Mutual 


Advertising : 


Central Life, Franklin Life, General 
American. ‘ ; 
10. Recruiting Material: Business 


Men’s. 


PLANNED SERVICE 
ae op. SS: 


BERSBOHIRE LIF 
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What A City Editor 
Thinks About Insurance 


CARL CEFOLA TELLS LAA MEN 





Mutual Life Publicity Man Says 
Business Could Be Franker With 
Newspapers In Handling News 





In its public relations insurance has 
been placing too much emphasis on the 
size of the industry and too little on 
the soundness of the idea that is re- 
sponsible for its growth, said Carl V. 
Cefola, former New York newspaper- 
man now connected with the publicity 
department of Mutual Life of New York, 
in a talk before Life Insurance Adverti- 
sers Association at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, last week. 

“Any sincere program of public re- 
lations should include three parts,” said 
Mr. Cefola. “The first is to find out how 
the public would like us to» conduct 
our business. The second is to adjust 
our operations to conform with the pub- 
lic’s views, in so far as that is possible. 
The third’ is to tell that story of im- 
proved operation to the public by every 
means at our command. If this program 
is conscientiously carried out, good press 
relations can be developed, because such 
a company can then tell a story to which 





GROUP III 
($75,000,000 to $200,000,000 of Ordinary 
Insurance in Force) 
Certificates of Excellence 


1. Material to Motivate Agents: 
Bankers Life, Nebraska; Common- 
wealth Life. 

2. Publications to Agents: Bankers 


Life, Nebraska; Commonwealth Life, 
Northern Life. 


3. Prospecting or Pre- ——" Ma- 


terial: Shenandoah Life. 

4. Sales Aids: Bankers Life, Ne- 
— Commonwealth Life, Excelsior 
Life. 

6. Policyholder and Public. Relations 
Material: Columbus Mutual, Northern 
Life, United States Life. \ 

8. Newspaper Advertising: Excelsior 
Life, Old Line Life, Shenandoah Life. — 

9. Insurance Journal Advertising: 


Bankers National, Northern Life. 
GROUP IV 
(Less than $75,000,000 of Ordinary In- 
surance in Force) 
Certificates of Excellence 

1. Material to Motivate Agents: 
Monarch Life, Sun Life of America. 

Publications Addressed to Agents: 
Monarch Life, Occidental Life, Sun 
Life of America. 

3. Prospecting or Pre-Approach Ma- 
terial: Philadelphia Life. 

Sales Aids: Fidelity Life Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia Life, Security Mu- 
tual, Nebraska. 

6. Policyholder and Public Relations 
Material: Fidelity Life Association, 
Monarch Life, Philadelphia Life. 

9, Insurance Journal Advertising: 
Girard Life, Republic National. 

RADIO 


Commonwealth Life, Occidental Life. 
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LIVE MID-TOWN AGENCY 


requires the services of life insurance 
underwriter to assist in general agency 
work. Salary and commission. Box 1274, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7, N. Y. 











newspapermen will gladly listen. For if 
public relations are made a major part 
of management function, it becomes a 
relatively simple task to report de- 
velopments and maintain good press 
relations.” 

Should Be Able to Get Information 

There in nothing tricky about press 
or public relations, added Mr. Cefola. 
The technique used invariably reduces 
itself to the human equation. Main- 
tenance of good press relations requires 
that the company and its press repre- 
sentative live “in a glass house.” The 
reporter should be made to feel that 
he can get any information at any time. 
Preparation of news releases, in the way 
in which the newspaper will accept 
them is an important part of a pub- 
licity man’s work. To get the maximum 
publicity value of any news develop- 
ment, it is sometimes necessary to write 
several versions so that the story will 
be slanted toward the particular interest 
of the readers of different newspapers 
and trade magazines. Finally, a good 
working knowledge of newspapers is 
essential, and the use of sound news 
judgment is required. 

“As publicity men, it is our duty to 
bring to the public an honest and in- 
telligent view of the life insurance in- 
dustry,” the speaker stated. “This happy 
state of affairs, I believe, could be ac- 
complished by the following steps: 1. A 
sound public relations program—stem- 
ming from top management. 2. Develop- 
ment of well written releases in good 
newspaper style, and released at the 
right time. 3, A greater emphasis on 
the soundness of the idea of life in- 
surance in our publicity releases. 4. A 
more liberal interpretation of the con- 
fidential relationship between a life in- 
surance company and its policyholders. 
5. Releasing more information about in- 
vestments, mortages, claim payments, 
mortality statistics, etc. 6. Never kick 
to the newspapers about an item that 
does not appear. This is extremely 
irritating because often the item was 
written but was kept out because of 
*the exigencies of make-up or because of 
lack of space. 7. Give all the news, not 
just what serves your purpose. And 
make the information as non-technical 
as possible. A newspaper looks to us 
for interpretation. 8. Make provision 
for newspapermen to maintain a regu- 
lar contact with people in authority who 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Middle Atlantic Club 

Meeting In Richmond 
ARRINGTON IS NEW PRESIDENT 
Other Officers and Speakers; Total 


Membership of Actuarial Group 
is Now Sixty-five 





The annual meeting of the Middle At- 
Actuarial Club was held recently 
with the club presi- 
actuary, Life 
pre- 


lantic 
in Richmond, Va., 
dent, Robert J. Towne, 
Insurance Company of Virginia, 
siding. 

Guest speakers included 
Marshall, vice president and actuary, 
Provident Mutual Life, and president 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
Arthur P. Daniels, executive assistant, 
Institute of Life Insurance. Mr. Mar- 
shall’s topic was “Relationship Between 
Local and National Actuarial Bodies.” 
After giving a short history of the local 
actuarial club movement and some of 
the reasons for the formation of such 
local clubs, he suggested the desirability 
of developing some sort of informal co- 


Edward W. 


ordination between the various local 
clubs and the national acturial bodies. 
He outlined some of the local clubs’ 


activities which he felt might be of con- 
siderable value from the standpoint of 
the national actuarial bodies. 

Mr. Daniels gave a talk on “Public 
Relations in Life Insurance” and in ad- 
dition presented a picture of the many 
activities of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 

The fine al topic of the meeting Was a 
paper on “Aviation Underwriting” by J. 
iH. B. Peay: Ir: “: the new business de- 
partment of the Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia. Mr. Peay’s paper brought the 
club up to date on the current develop- 
ments in aviation underwriting and the 
rates being charged for the various extra 
aviation risks. Florence Watts, actuary, 
Monumental Life and Frank J. Halli- 
day. special underwriter, Acacia Mutual 


Life, presented discussions of various 
angles of the subjects in Mr. Peay’s 
paper. 


elected for the coming year 
Arrington, Life Insurance 
president; Russell R. 
Reagh, Government actuary and as- 
sistant director of research and statis- 
tics, Treasury Department; Helen R. 
Gibson, assistant actuary, Monumental 
Life. 

At the May meeting of the club held 
in Baltimore, the by-laws were changed 
so as to extend the club’s territory to 
include North Carolina. Accordingly, at 
the Richmond meeting, eleven new mem- 
bers from North Carolina were added. 
With the addition of these new members, 
the total membership is now sixty-five, 
the territory being the District of 
Columbia and the states of Virginia, 
Maryland and North Carolina. 


Officers 
were R. T. 
Co. of Virginia, 





Women Leaders Honored 


Five leading women _ underwriters 
were honored at the luncheon meeting 
of Detroit Life Underwriters Associa- 


tion, October 24, at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel. Ruth M. Kelley, Manhattan 
Life, newly elected national chairman 


of the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. Florence E. Lorf, Penn 
Mutual, immediate past president of the 
Womens’ Group, Matilda Wells, Pru- 
dential, and Ruth Day, Bankers Life, 
were awarded qualifying and life mem- 
bership in the Womens’ Quarter Million 
Doilar Round Table. Anna M. Rozelle, 
Provident Mutual, qualified for the cur- 
rent year. Mrs. Alberta M. Light, 
president of the Women’s Group, 
D.L.U.A., made the presentations. 





MARKS 35th ANNIVERSARY 
Samuel G. Keery, district manager of 
The Prudential’s Washington No, 2 dis- 
trict, celebrated his thirty-fifth anni- 
versary with company recently. He first 
became associated with the company 


as an agent in Harrison, N. 














Wm. Elliott New Head 
Of Philadelphia Life 


WITH THE COMPANY SINCE 1933 





Represents Group of Philadelphia Fi- 
nancial and Business Interests Who 
Have Acquired Company Control 





William Elliott, whose election as 
president of the Philadelphia Life after 
having been vice president was an- 
nounced last week, represents a group 
of Philadelphia financial and_ business 


interests who have acquired control of 
the company. His elevation is a major 
part of an expansion program that has 


Ca 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT 


trebled the company’s production this 
year. 

Mr. Elliott began his insurance career 
in 1929 and in 1933 joined the Phila- 
delphia Life as manager of its home 
office agency. He soon became the lead- 
ing personal producer and built the 
agency to the position of a continuous 


Philadelphia Life leadership. 
His Career 


In 1942 Mr. Elliott entered the Navy 
in connection with the submarine serv- 
ice. Upon his return he was elected 
vice president of the company and has 
since inaugurated a progressive and 
more liberal plan of agency operation. 
He has served on the company’s board 
of directors and has been a member of 
the finance and agency committees in 
recent vears. He is also a director of 
the Machined Metals Corporation; 
Fowler-Wolfe Manufacturing Co.; 
W. and A. P. Howard Co. 

Mr. Elliott succeeds Clifton Maloney 
who has been president of the company 
for the past quarter of a centurv and 
was elected to a newlv created office of 
chairman of the board. 





MINUTE-MEN CLUB LEADERS 

J. F. Hackman, Los Angeles general 
agent for the Lincoln National Life, 
Fort Wayne. has been named president 
and C. S. Miller. Tyner, Ind., represen- 
tative vice president of their company’s 
highest sales honor organization, the 
Minute-Men Club, according to an an- 
nouncement by A. L. Dern, vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies. Mem- 
bership in the club is won by writing a 
specified large volume of business dur- 
ine the four months’ period from Au- 
eust 15 to December 15, the presidency 
of the club being awarded to the first 
representative to so qualify and the 
vice presidency to the second represen- 
tative to so aualifv. This marks the 
second time Mr. Hackman has _ quali- 
fied for the club and the first time he 
has won the presidency while Mr. Mil- 
ler has qualified for the club five con- 
secutive years, winning the vice presi- 
dency for the first time this year. 





Minor’s Rights Under 
Insurance Contracts 


DEVELOPMENT RULE OF LAW 





J. M. Peebles, General Counsel National 
Life & Accident, Shows Some of 
Problems Before Bar Association 

Necessity of enactment of legislation 
which will permit a minor to contract 
as a competent as regards insurance on 
his own life and to receive and validly 

release an insurance company up to a 

limited extent as beneficiary under a 

policy upon the life of another, was 

urged by J. M. Peebles, general coun- 
sel National Life & Accident, before 
the Insurance Section, American Bar As- 
sociation, at Atlantic City, this week. 

“T can see no valid objection to a law 

which would permit a minor of discre- 

instance 





tionary years to receive, for 
monthly installments in a reasonable 
amount under an_ educational policy, 


without having to be put to the expense 
of having a guardian appointed and 
qualified,” said Mr. Peebles. 

“However,” the speaker 
“until the enactment of such statutes 
the companies will be compelled, else- 
where than New York, to continue to 
deal with such minors at their own risk 
and always charged with the knowledge 
that, until the age of emancipation is 
reached, usually twenty-one, any in- 
surance contract or payment thereunder 
to a minor is likely to lead to litigation 
with an unfavorable result. Surely when 
insurance is now available almost from 
the cradle to the grave and contracts are 
being formulated that are bringing into 
the ranks of the insured more minors 
than ever before, it is incumbent on us 
to see that our laws are modified in 
such ways as will continue to protect the 
rights of minors and at the same time 
afford the insurance companies a meas- 
ure of protection against voidable con- 
tracts which they do not now enjoy. 


continued, 


Problems Facing Company 


Reviewing the development of the law 
of contracts with minors from the rigid 
rule of the common law making all in- 
fants’ contracts void, Mr. Peebles con- 
sidered effects on everyday insurance 
transactions such as change of bene- 
ficiary, cash surrender and other op- 
tional settlements, cash loans, assign- 
ments. 

In discussing payments to a minor Mr. 
Peebles said: “It is my firm conviction 
that an insiired minor can enforce any 
of the provisions of the policy relative 
to paid-up insurance extended insurance 
and cash surrender value. Further, that 
in the event the cash surrender value 
of a policy is paid to him and receipted 
for alone by him and his death occurs 
prior to majority, that there will always 
be the possibility of a suit for recovery 
of the face of the policy on the ground 
that his release and receipt for cash sur- 
render value was a voidable contract. 
I believe, however, that such a suit could 
be defeated either under the theory an- 
nounced in the case of Pippen v. Mutual 
Benefit, or on the alternative theory 
that the surrender of the policy for its 
cash value was the fulfillment and carry- 
ing out of one of the provisions of the 
original contract and his personal repre- 
sentative’s effort to set aside the minor’s 
election to take the cash surrender value 
is, in effect, a disaffirmance of the con- 
tract in part, which is not permissable. 
Undoubtedly, if it could be shown that 
the proceeds derived from surrendering 
the policy for its cash value were used 
to purchase necessities, the minor’s 
election would be binding both on him- 
self and his personal representative.” 





HAROLD S. CATES DEAD 

Harold S. Cates, an ‘associate of the 
Walter G. Gastil agency, Connecticut 
General Life, Los Angeles, died from a 
heart attack at Lindsay, Cal., recently. 
A native of Illinois, Mr. Cates had been 
in the insurance business since 1937. He 
was 43 years old. His widow and two 
sons survive. 





Delay 


ERLE V. DAVELER 


Erle V. Daveler, vice president and 
director of the American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co., has been elected to mem- 
bership on the board of directors of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. Active in 
the metallurgical field as a director of 
several organizations in that 
Mr. Daveler is also vice president and 
director of the American Institute of 
Metallurgical Engineers, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of Lone Star Cement 
Corp., trustee of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, and vice president and 
trustee of the Charles Hayden Founda- 
tion. 

Mr. Daveler received his bachelor of 
science degree from the University of 
California, and in 1917 was awarded the 
honorary degree of metallurgical en- 
gineer by that university. 


industry 


Mining and 


and a director 





Jefferson Standard Change 


Jefferson Standard 
boro, announces the 
Emmett M. Smith as 
Houston branch office succeeding his 
brother, Horace Russel Smith, who has 
been made professor of anplied psychol- 
ogy and director of the School of Life 
Insurance Marketing at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Emmett M. Smith, who returned to 
the Jefferson Standard after a_ four- 
vear period of service in the Army, 
being discharged with the rank of major, 
was a supervisor in the Houston agency 
until his appointment as manager which 
became effective October 15. 1946. 

Horace Russel Smith has been a Jef- 
ferson Standard manager at Houston 
since 1931. He developed for the Jef- 
ferson Standard one of its leading 
agencies and at the time he went into 
the service in 1942, the agency’s yearly 
sales exceeded the two million dollar 
mark. In June, 1946, he was discharved 
from the United States Army with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in the Army 
Air Force. 


AMA Plans TWI Seminar 


The Agency Management Association 
will hold a Training Within Indust 
seminar following the annual eiing 
of the association at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, Novem)ert 
12-13-14. Channing R. Dooley, president 
of the Training Within Industry Foun- 
dation, is scheduled to speak on “Man- 
agement’s Responsibility for Training. 


Life of Greens- 
appointment of 
manager of its 








With September sales of $89,909,100, 
new life purchases for the first nine 
months of 1946 in Canada aggregate’ 


$865,347,000. 
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Conkling, Price & Webb 
Open Life Department 


ADD CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 

Half-Century Old Chicago Firm Forms 
Life Associates, Inc.; 
Miller, Manager 





For more than half a century Conk- 
ng, Price & Webb, Chicago, have been 
ae exclusively with casualty, 
surety and marine lines. This week 
they announced before a large group of 


prominent persons at a dinner party 
at the Saddle and Cycle Club, entrance 
into the life insurance business with a 
general agency for Continental Assur- 
ance of Chicago. 

Life Associates, Inc., a new corpora- 
tion, was founded by the parent organi- 
zation for purposes of writing life in- 
surance, annuities, all forms of Group 
insurance and pension trusts. William 
T. Cline, Lawrence W. Zonsius, senior 
partners of Conkling, Price & Webb, 
and J. J. Miller, manager of Life Asso- 
ciates, Inc., head the new organization. 

An arrangement has been adopted to 
permit associates to share in the prog- 
ress of their agency. They will also 
have full access to the specialized facili- 
ties of Conkling, Price & Webb in line 
with the idea that life producers can 
develop a major volume of general lines 
business. 

R. E. “Dick” Hanley, known to all 
football fans and a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, is asso- 
ciated with the agency. Another asso- 
ciate is John FE. Lehman, ranking golfer, 
who is prominent as a Group insurance 
underwriter. Mr. Cline, a large general 
lines producer, is himself a life mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table. 

Mr. Miller, partner and manager of 
the new corporation, has been in the 
life business for ten years, as a per- 
sonal producer and in general agency 
work. After release from active duty 
with the marine corps, he became asso- 
ciated with Continental Assurance, re- 
siening his position to manage the new 
agency. 

Guests of honor at the supper party 
were Senator C. Wayland Brooks; E. 
BR. Ferguson, manager of the London 
Guarantee from London, England; Vin- 
cent Yager, vice president, Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank; Robert McKenzie, 
vice president, American Service Bu- 
reau; H. C. McCluskey, executive vice 
president, Kellogg Switchboard and 
Supply Co. and H. J. Mannoser, vice 
president of Tokheim Oil Tank and 
Pump Co. 

Roy Tuchbreiter, president, Continen- 
tal Companies, headed the official Con- 
tinental party in attendance. Life As- 
sociates, Inc. is housed in the Insurance 
Exchange Building in offices designed 
hy Lester White. 


W. L. Johnston Prudential 
Manager at Battle Creek 


William L. Johnston ha sbeen named 
manager of the Battle Creek, Mich., 
district office of The Prudential to suc- 





ceed Jj. S. Baum who recently retired 
alter forty-one years of service. A 
native of Winona, Ont., Mr. Johnston 


was educated at Hamilton Collegiate In- 
stitute and during the early years of 
his business life he was employed by the 
Royal Bank of Canada. He became an 
agent in The Prudential’s district office 
No. 1 in Detroit in 1930. The following 
year he was advanced to an assistant 
managership, a position he has held un- 
til his present promotion and transfer. 








DETROIT CASHIERS MEET 

The Life Agency Cashiers Association 
of Detroit and Windsor met recently 
with newly elected president W. G. 
lleming, Phoenix Mutual, presiding. 
Other new officers assuming their re- 
spective duties were Jean Norton, 
rthwestern, National, vice president; 
rhelma Von: Barandy, Mutual Trust, 
cretary; Ronald M. Anderson, North 
treasurer, 


Great-West Life Changes 


Appointment of A. .J. Marling as 
branch manager at Montreal Central 
branch has been announced by H. W. 
Manning, vice president and managing 
director of Great-West Life. Mr. 
Marling’s promotion follows a long and 
successful career as agent, supervisor, 
district manager, and branch manager. 

In 1942 he enlisted in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and served for 
three years, returning to the company 
as district manager at North Bay in 
August, 1945. Subsequently he was 
named manager at Montreal Central 


branch, succeeding J. B. Nettelfield who 
was recently promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies at the head 
office, Winnipeg. 

Arthur Jackson has been appointed 
district manager of Great-West Life at 
Kelowna, B. C. Mr. Jackson began his 
career with Great-West Life in Victoria 
in 1929 and subsequently was appointed 
district manager at Lethbridge, Alberta. 
In 1943 he enlisted as an Auxiliary 
Services Supervisor and was attached 
to the R.C.A.F. He returned to the 
company as a supervisor in the Hamil- 
ton branch following his discharge in 
1945, 


BANKERS OF IOWA INCREASES 


All forty-eight agencies of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines report a gain in 
life insurance in force for the first 
three-quarters of 1946. Leader in per- 
centage of gain is the W. A, Crowder 
Salt Lake City agency with an increase 
of 19.41%. 





W. M. SMITH ANNIVERSARY 


W. Merle Smith, manager of the 
Buffalo agency, Mutual Life, celebrated 
his twenty- fifth year with the company 
at a social and business conference at 
the Buffalo Canoe Club recently. 





Congratulations to The Institute! 


















“What this country amounts to... 
depends on 
what happens to its homes” 

























HomE Life INSURANCE COMPANY 


“We think the current newspaper ad- 
: 2 vortiiing campaign—"Family Hoppe | 
Has To Be Planned" —is one of the finest 
jobs the Institute of Lite Insurance has doel 
> The: importance of er planning for 
| “Family Happiness" oad the trapicsonice > 
of the agent strike a responsive chord with — 
every career underwriter in the business. 
Pochapi we are particularly enthu- 
siastic about this eiagoion becouse Home 3 
Life has: been concentrating on jess 
same principles since May 1933, almost 
fourteen years 890, when our frempad 
Estates program was Jaunched. 
‘Our entire company plan of operation 
is peing vase cround the importance of 
_the career Field. Underwriter and the 
chai dlichcnves of Che ent Bulng Through 
Piegned Estates. 
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256 Broadway, New York 8, N.Y. 
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Prudential Officials 
Complete Texas Tour 

PRES’T SHANKS HEADS GROUP 

Phase 





Mark Completion of Initial 
of Agency Organization 
Program In State 





To mark the completion of the initial 
phase of its agency organization program 
a group of officials of The 
Prudential has just completed a trip 
through the state. The party, headed 
by Carrol M. Shanks, president, visited 
Dallas, Houston, San Antonio and Fort 
Worth. In each city groups of business 
and professional men joined in feting the 
Prudential party and in welcoming the 
company back to the state after an ab- 
sence of thirty-nine years. 

The tour started at Dallas where the 
Prudential party was honored by a din- 
ner given by Fred Florence, presi- 
dent of the Republic National Bank. 
The three hundred guests were ad- 
dressed by George B. Butler, chair- 
man of the Texas Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and by Woodall 
Rodgers, Mayor of Dallas, in addition to 
Mr. Shanks. Mayor Rodgers presented 
Mr. Shanks with a certificate of honor- 
ary citizenship, a distinction that, over 
the years, has been reserved for only the 
most outstanding visitors. 

From Dallas the party proceeded to 
Houston where they were tendered a 
breakfast by Jesse Jones. A trip through 
the city and an excursion down the 
Houston ship channel that has made the 
city into one of the most active ports 
of the United States followed. 

In San Antonio, the Chamber of Com- 
merce gave a military breakfast to 
which it had invited the top personnel 
of the various army flying fields and 
military bases in the San Antonio area. 
Joe Frost, Texas banker, president of the 
Frost National Bank, sponsored a 
luncheon at which Mr. Shanks and his 
associates were presented to the local 
business leaders. 

Fort Worth was the last stop on the 
itinerary. Following its early morning 
arrival, the party was tendered a small 
breakfast by the Chamber of Commerce 
and then, as guests of the Consolidated- 
Vultee Corporation, witnessed the first 
full-load test flight of the Army’s new 
six-motor bomber, the XB-36. Upon re- 
turning from the airfield, Mr. Shanks 
and his party were guests of honor at 
a large luncheon given by the chamber. 

In explaining Prudential’s decision to 
return to the Lone Star State, Mr. 
Shanks expressed the belief that Texas 
was destined to become one of the most 
important sections of the United States. 
He prophesied a movement of financial 
power from the east to the southwest, 
and forecast the wide development of 
“the industries of the future” in the 
state. He included in these industries 
chemical and plastic plants, factories 
producing and using synthetics and light 
metals and a further expansion of the 
aircraft industry. In an air age such 
as now developing he said, Texas be- 
comes the center of the western hem- 
isphere. 

In addition to Mr .Shanks, the party 
included George H. Chace, vice presi- 
dent in charge of Ordinary agencies; 
Paul Bestor, vice president in charge of 
mortgage loans and real estate invest- 
ments; Caleb Stone, vice president in 
charge of bond investments; Donald 
Cruse, general counsel; H. W. Tatlock, 
treasurer; Pearce Shepherd, associate 
actuary. Also H. M. Kennedy, director 
of Advertising; W. J. Letts, superin- 


in Texas, 


tendent of agencies; J. Coogan, 
general sales manager, group sales; 
Donald E. Bishop, regional manager; 


Gerald A, Eubank, manager of the com- 
pany’s Downtown Agency in New York 
and the organizer of the Texas Agency 
set-up. J. Addison Robb publicity man- 
ager; Carroll L. Jones, manager of the 
Texas mortgage loan branch; Don 
Doring, Texas Group insurance manager. 





























Carrol M. Shanks, Jesse Jones, Paul Bestor. 


On their recent swing through Texas officials of The Prudential were welcomed 
to Houston by Jesse Jones, wartime head of Reconstruction Finance Corp. Shown 
in above picture, reading left to right, are Carrol M. Shanks, president, Prudential; 
Mr. Jones and Paul Bestor vice president of Prudential in charge of mortgage 


loans and real estate investments. 


In the early ’30’s, before joining Prudential, 


Bestor served as Federal Farm Loan Commissioner and was associated with Jones 


in Government work. 





ALLISON FOSTER A BRIDE 





Daughter of General Counsel, Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association; 
William G. Kingsmill, Groom 

Many of the leading insurance men 
of Canada attended the wedding Satur- 
day night at St. George’s United 
Church, Toronto, of Allison Bristol 
Foster, daughter of R. Leighton Foster, 
K.C., general counsel, Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, the 
groom being William Gault Kingsmill, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John Gault Kings- 
mill. Dr. Willard Brewing officiated. 
Attendants were Mary Manton, maid 
of honor; Phyllis Turner, Jane Wells 
and Kathleen Wallace. Gordon Cole of 
Montreal was best man and_ ushers 
were William Macdonald, John Kings- 
mill, Robert Foster, Robert Barr and 
Richard Howard. 

Following the ceremony a reception 
attended by several hundred persons 
was held at the Granite Club. 


APPOINTED ASST. MANAGER 


Vesper L. Wurster, of Buffalo has 
been appointed an assistant manager of 
the Buffalo agency of Mutual Life of 
New York, according to an announce- 
ment by W. Merle Smith, manager of 
the agency. 

Formerly a field representative, Mr. 
Wurster will supervise the company’s 
field organization in the counties of 
Genesee. Wyoming, and certain parts 
of Erie. He will be located in Buffalo. 


OBTAINS MUTUAL LIFE LOAN 

Minnesota Valley Canning Co., Le 
Sueur, Minn., has sold $1,500,000 of its 
twenty-year 3% sinking fund notes to 
the Mutual Life of New York, which 
has agreed to acquire $1,000,000 more 
of such notes prior to December 31, 
1947. Proceeds are to be used to retire 
the balance of a previous loan by the 
Mutual Life, and to finance anticipated 
expansion, 











HEAR JOHN P. WILLIAMS 
John P. Williams, CLU, director of 


educational advisory department, Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, 
recently addressed a joint meeting of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 


Los Angeles and the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter, CLU, 


PENSION PLAN MEETING 





Two Days’ Session in St. Paul; Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sponsors; 
Specialists to Talk 
Twelve specialists in pension and 
profit-sharing plans will speak at a two 
days’ conference in St. Paul, November 
18-19. Joint sponsors are Chamber of 
Commerce of U .S., Minneapolis Civic 
and Commerce Association and St. Paul 
Association of Commerce. Harold J. 
Cummings, vice president, Minnesota 
Mutual, will be toastmaster at a dinner. 
Speakers will include Nathaniel H. 
Seefurth, Chicago; H. C. Biegel, Wash- 
ington tax lawyer; Lambert M. Huppe- 
ler and Robert J. Ardison, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; M. P. Lipton, Equitable 


Society; _D. N. Warters, Bankers Life 
Co.; F. R. Olsen, Northwestern Mutual; 
Pitt W. Danforth, John Hancock, and 
some bank representatives and indus- 
trialists. 





Ohio State Business 


New paid-for insurance written by 
Ohio State Life in the first nine months 
of 1946 was more by a substantial mar- 
gin that the annual production in any 
previous year in the history of the com- 
pany, according to the report of Presi- 
dent Claris Adams, at the quarterly 
meeting of the directors of the company. 
New paid-for insurance, which was just 
short of $20,000,000, represents an in- 
crease of 74% over the production in 
the first nine‘ months of 1945. 

As of Sept. 30, 1946, insurance in 
force in the Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company was $161,014,933. The gain 
in insurance in force was $13,782,066. 
This gain was 824%4% greater than the 
gain in the first nine months of 1945 
and is 50% larger than any annual gain 
prior to 1945. Total admitted assets are 
$38,700,829. The aggregate of capital sur- 
plus and contingency funds is $3,757,789. 


CONDUCT EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


The production staff of the Engels- 
man-Phillips Agency, Penn Mutual Life, 
New York, attended a course in wills, 
trusts, and estates this week conducted 
by Roy Plaut, New York attorney. This 
was the first of a series of educa- 
tional meetings the Engelsman-Phillips 
Agency will sponsor during the next six 
months, 








Are Too Many Agents 
Being Appointed Now? 


ARTICLE BY STAHRL EDMUNDS 





Says Consideration Must Be Given to 
Market for Insurance; Answer 
Found in Research 





Stahrl Edmunds, economic analyst, 
Northwestern National Life, has the 
lead article in the October “Journal of 
Marketing.” In it he says that market 
analysis and research contribute, and 
can contribute more, to the reduction 
of life insurance selling costs. In his 
opinion an early problem for compa- 
nies to handle is the defining of limits 
in various markets in which they are 
interested and then to expand their 
agency forces only with a measured 
market in view. 

“Life insurance management has gen- 
erally left it to the agent to find the 
market as well as the individual pur- 
chaser,” he wrote, “and it is probably 
that the agent’s inability to discover 
a true market available to his service 
has been far more responsible for high 
turnover than the lack of training or 
weakness in the compensation system 
pointed to by the National Economic 
Commission.” 

Expansion of life insurance markets 
and expansion of agency forces can 
only be done on basis of research and 
knowledge. He gives interesting charts 
and figures. “It would appear that even 
with the most favorable foreseeable 
market the number of agents cannot 
well be increased beyond 50% of the 
1944 level without threatening to im- 
pair the present average earnings of 
agents,” he writes. “Actual increase of 
agents in 1945 was 23% and the expan- 
sion seems to be going on at an even 
greater rate in 1946.” He feels that ad- 
ditions to the number of agents made 
in latter part of 1946 should be with 
great care. This does not imply that a 
limitation on number of agents is de- 
sired, but rather demonstrates the need 
to hire an agent with a market in view. 





Metropolitan Life to 
Honor Veterans Nov. 6 


Members of the home office staff of 
the Metropolitan Life who have re- 
turned to their jobs after service in 
the armed forces during World War II 
will be guests of honor at a welcome 
home dinner to be given by the Metro- 
politan at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
November 6. The returned veterans 
will be welcomed by Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president, and Frederick H. Ecker, 
chairman. A feature of the evening will 
be a performance by the Metropolitan 
Canteeners. servicemen’s entertainment 
unit of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Players Club. It will be the Can- 
teeners’ final performance after four 
years “on the road,” during which time 
148 shows were given to a cumulative 
audience of 197,200 in practically all of 
the principal hospitals, canteens, service 
centers, forts, camps, yards, etc., in the 
New York-New Jersey area of the 
Second Service Command. 

Of the 6,703 blue stars and 110 gold 
stars in the Metropolitan’s service flag, 
2,664 blue stars represent the 2,215 men 
and 449 women who entered service 
from the home office organization, and 
fifty-three gold stars those of the home 
office who gave their lives during the 
war. Approximately 230 members of th: 
home office organization are still in 
service. 


RECEIVE 25-YEAR MEDALS 


Three members of New England Mu- 
tual’s field force received twenty-five 
year medals during the company’s re 
gional meeting recently at Cape Cod 
President George Willard Smith made 
the presentations to Merle G. Summers, 
general agent in Boston, Ralph G. Pet 
erson of Worcester, and Karl R. Strem- 
lau of Hartford. 
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Dream Hospital... 


The hospital depicted here exists only in the hearts of 
men and women who are losing the grim battle with cancer. 
And in the imagination of other men and women who want 
desperately to provide a haven for these victims in need of 
hope and care to sustain them in the few months or years 
still remaining to them. 


Actually, there is not a single such hospital anywhere 
devoted exclusively to these unfortunates who may be 
beyond the help of medical sciences, but who are still 
certainly in urgent need of hospital care. And only a 
limited, woefully insufficient number of beds available 
to them in other hospitals. 


During the long years of the war we gave up our plans 
for the building of this dream hospital... Hope Institute. 


But now we are more than ever determined to see it 
rise in stone and steel. A model hospital, the first of its kind 
... cheerful and comfortable in every way... with more 
the atmosphere of an apartment hotel than of a cold institu- 
tion. Where the patients, depending upon their condition, 
can enjoy the warm hospitality of lounge and dining room, 
or retire to the merciful seclusion of a private room. 


What do we need to build this hospital now? You. 
Every dollar or penny you can scrape together for it. 
Whether or not you know this tragedy from bitter personal 
experience...the tragedy of whole families, endlessly 
frustrated in their determination to care for a doomed 
member... give as generously as you can. Please fill out 
the coupon below and mail with your contribution. It will 
make this hospital more than a dream. 








NAME 


THE NATIONAL CANCER FOUNDATION 
GRIFFIN BUILDING 
85 FRANKLIN STREET ® NEW YORK 13, N, Y. 





ADDRESS 








Make checks payable to Abbott Kimball, 
Treasurer of the National Cancer Foundation, 








THE NATIONAL CANCER FOUNDATION 


AFFILIATED WITH 
SPONSORS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION AGAINST CANCER 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR THE CARE OF ADVANCED CANCER PATIENTS 
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Medical Directors Association Meets 





Medical Directors Meet In New York 


More than 250 doctors from the 
United States, Canada and abroad con- 
cluded the two-day meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors of America in New York 
last Friday, the 55th annual meeting 
held since the formation of the Associa- 
tion fifty-eight years ago. 

A series of nine medical papers were 
delivered before the Association and in 
addition two discussion periods and an 
open forum were held. Among the 
speakers were some of the nation’s out- 
standing authorities on various diseases 
and medical treatments. 

Reporting on thrombosis was Dr. 
Charles H. Best, Toronto, co-discoverer 
of insulin, while other speakers in- 
cluded Dr, Burrill B. Crohn, consulting 
gastroenterologist, Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York; Dr. J. Raymond B. Hutch- 
inson, medical director, Acacia Mutual 
Life; Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide, scientific 
director, Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund, clinical professor of medi- 
cine of the Columbia University Col- 
leges of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
former chief of the Medical Diseases 
Treatment Branch, Office of the Sur- 
geon General. 

Also, Dr. George T. Pack, attending 
surgeon, Memorial Hospital, New York, 
noted cancer authority; Dr. Anthony J. 
Lanza, associate medical director, Met- 
ropolitan Life; and Dr. Chester S. 
Keefer, professor of medicine at Boston 
University school of medicine and allo- 
cator during the war, of penicillin when 
it was in short supply. Discussion and 
forum leaders included Dr. Lauritz S. 
Ylvisaker, vice president and medical 
director, Fidelity Mutual Life; and Dr. 
Archibald C. Wilson, assistant medical 
director, and Dr. Albert J. Robinson, 
vice president and medical director, 
Connecticut General Life. 


Veteran Not Underwriting Problem 


The war veteran should not be con- 
sidered an underwriting problem any 
more than any non-veteran civilian who 
is applying for life insurance today, 
Dr. J. Raymond B. Hutchinson declared. 
Describing specific war-time exper- 
iences such as internment in enemy 
camps, acute infectious hepatitis, rheu- 
matic fever, tropical diseases, psycho- 
neuroses and coronary disease at 
younger ages, Dr. Hutchinson said, 
howeyer, that “out of the war has come 
a greater number of possible substand- 
ard or declinable risks than we have 
had before.” 

Medical director of the Acacia Life 
and during the war in charge of and 
responsible for the processing of medi- 
cal surveys in the Naval Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, Dr. Hutchinson 
reviewed disease factors which affected 
men and women in the service. He also 
described the adjustment problems 
which are met by the veteran upon his 
return to civilian life. 

“These people went out and fought to 
establish security,’ Dr. Hutchinson 
said, “and returning home they find in- 
security such as domestic unrest, and 
shortages of the essentials to which 
they were accustomed before going to 
war. How successful the solution of 
these problems will be with the result- 
ant satisfactory readjustment will de- 
pend to a great extent on the manner 
in which these issues are solved. If 
such are not solved satisfactorily we 
have in this vast reservoir of people 
the elements for producing an additional 
number of psychoneurotics.” 

The early recognition, prompt and 
effective treatment, with rehabilitation 
measures based on a proper understand- 


ing of the basic causes has resulted in 
recovery in the majority of war-time 
psychoneurotic casualties, Dr. Hutchin- 
son said. One of the notable contri- 
butions of the medical profession in this 
war, he declared, is the record of such 
cases that have recovered and been re- 
turned to civilian life in a useful ca- 
pacity. 

Discussing tropical diseases, Dr. 
Hutchinson said he did not believe that 
there will be any post-war problem as 
far as the underwriting of these dis- 
eases is concerned. 

“T still am of the mind that we can 
be guided by our usual ratings for 
dysenteries and malaria in practically 
all instances,” Dr. Hutchinson said. “I 
have alwavs taken the position that 
filariasis was insurable. The very care- 
ful studies made by Dr. Coggeshall dur- 
ing the time he was responsible for the 
rehabilitation of these cases for the 
Navy and Marine Corps certainly sup- 
port the opinion that they can be un- 
derwritten with security. Within the 
last three weeks I have heard the state- 
ment made by one of the leading stu- 
dents of epidemiology in the Navy that 
it is thought the disease will burn it- 
self out within two to three years com- 
pletely, while one year to 18 months 
ago it was thought it would probably 
take from eight to ten years. 


Ulcer Cases Low Insurance Risk 


In contrast to diabetes, rheumatic 
heart disease and similar chronic mala- 
dies, the ulcer case offers a low rate of 
life insurance risk, said Dr. Crohn. “The 
high incidence of ulcers in the general 
population, 5 to 10 per cent, creates a 
material problem for life insurance 
medical directors and actuaries as it did 
during the war for the military branches 
of the government,” Dr. Crohn said. 
“But the over-all small risk to life of- 
fered brings assurance that the risk to 
life involved by the disease is in reverse 
proportion to the widespread distribu- 
tion of the malady. 

“Maies predominate greatly over fe- 
males due to the far greater incidence 
of duodenal to gastric ulcer; while gas- 
tric ulcer may affect male and female 
in approximate equality, duodenal ulcer 
is generally ten times more common in 
men than in women,” Dr. Crohn said. 
“Women subjected to emotional ten- 
sions and social hazards develop psy- 
choneuroses and occasional gastric ul- 
cers; men similarly exposed develop 
duodenal ulcers and occasional psycho- 
neuroses. The Great Plague of the pres- 
ent war was not dysentery or cholera 
or diptheria or influenza epidemics as 
in former conflicts, but was the psycho- 
neurosis and the peptic ulcer cases. 

“The much discussed problem of how 
often does a gastric ulcer undergo 
malignant degeneration has, at least to 
my mind, been finally resolved. Today 
most clinicians would concede, at the 
most, an incidence of 2 to 5 per cent. 


Advances in Cancer Treatment 


The great advance in the treatment 
of cancer during the past decade has 
been the extension of radical surgery 
in the treatment of the disease and the 
more universal application of radical 
surgery, Dr. Pack told the medical 
directors. Dr. Pack declared that the 
percentage of successful treatments in 
cancer of the stomach will increase 
when patients stop trying to cure them- 
selves for indigestion with proprietory 
remedies and go to their doctor; when 
doctors think first of the dangerous dis- 
ease of cancer and such diseases as 
gastritis and ulcer second, and when it 
becomes possible for x-ray studies to 
be made at lower cost. Dr. Pack em- 


phasized that such developments would 
convert an enormous number of pa- 
tients with cancer of the stomach who 


Occupational Diseases 
Small Employe Factor 


DR. LANZA TELLS MEDICAL MEN 





Control of Environmental Conditions 
Cited by Associate Medical Director 
of Metropolitan 





Occupational diseases, either acute or 
chronic, account for a very small por- 
tion of the time lost through illnesses 
by wage earners or all kinds, although 
the occupational disease picture may be 
extremely important in some industries 
and some processes, Dr. Anthony J. 
Lanza, associate medical director of the 
Metropolitan Life, told the annual 
meeting of Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors in New York 
last week. 

“The control of environmental condi- 
tions in.a mine or factory or workshop 
of any sort,’ Dr. Lanza said, “is an 
engineering rather than a medical func- 
tion. We have developed, in this coun- 
try, the industrial hygiene engineer who 
is concerned with illumination, ventila- 
tion, the control of dusts, fumes, gases, 
and noise. Mostly, but by no means 
entirely, the industrial hygiene engineer 
is concerned with atmospheric air—its 
movement, temperature, moisture con- 
tent and the various substances that 
may pollute it and so constitute a men- 
ace to health. 

“It has shown, especially in the war 
experience, that the industrial physi- 
cian and the industrial hygiene en- 
gineer, working together, are a most 
potent force in doing sound preventive 
medicine. Alone, either can do much 
but it is impossible to achieve an effec- 
tive and satisfactory industrial health 
administration unless both specialists 
can work together. 

“The physician who serves industry 
either directly or indirectly and who is 
called upon to make diagnosis of in- 
dustrial workers, should remember that 
there are 168 hours in a week, and that 
of this time seldom more than a fourth 
is spent on the job, Although we know 
pretty well what types of industry and 
what processes or jobs in those indus- 
tries can and do cause occupatjonal ill- 
ness, how much occupational illness ac- 
tually results from these causes is still 
largely a matter of conjecture, 

“The extension of compensation cov- 
erage will, it is to be hoped, in the next 
decade or so build up. more accurate 
figures on the incidence of occupational 
diseases. Our knowledge of occupa- 
tional hazards is increasing and the 
general interest that has been stimu- 
lated in industrial hygiene in the last 
few years implies that our efforts will 
be based upon a firmer foundation 
within the course of the next few 
years.” 





are now inoperable into a group which 
will be operable. 


Modern Treatment of Infectious 
Diseases 


Results in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis with streptomycin which have 
been reported so far indicate that in 
many instances the progress of the dis- 
ease can be decreased, Dr. Chester S. 
Keefer of Boston, Mass. told the meet- 
ing. “No one knows what the ultimate 
outcome of streptomycin treatment of 
tuberculosis will be,” Dr. Keefer said, 
“because the patients have not been 
treated long enough. It usually requires 
years before any results can be assessed 
with confidence. As a disadvantage it 
has to be given by intramuscular injec- 
tion for a long period of time, at least 
three to six months. 

“Never in the history of medicine 
have so many advances been made as 
in the field of chemotherapy in infec- 
tious diseases as within the past ten 
years,” Dr. Keefer said, “first with sul- 
fanamides, then with penicillin and 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Rapidly Growing Agency 


Man to assist manager in Ex- 
pansion of New York Mid-town 
agency. Excellent Future assured 
for man with supervisory back. 


ground. Liberal compensation. 
Write in confidence to— 
Box 1678 


The Eastern Underwriter 
41 Maiden Lane 
New York 7, N. Y. 











Heads Medical Directors 





DR. ALBERT O. JIMENIS 


Dr. Albert O. Jimenis, associate medi- 
cal director in charge of underwriting 
for Metropolitan Life was elected last 
week president of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors’ of 
America at its 55th annual meeting. Dr. 
Jimenis has been with Metropolitan 
since 1914, except for service in the first 
world war, has served many years as a 
member of the association’s executive 
council and has held office in it since 
1929. He is a N. Y. U. and Bellevue 
Medical College graduate. 

Other officers elected were: first vice 
president, Dr. Albert J. Robinson, vice 
president and medical director Connec- 
ticut General Life; second vice presi- 
dent, Dr. Edwin G. Dewis, associate 
medical director Prudential; secretary, 
De. Henry B. Kirkland, assistant medi- 
cal director Prudential; treasurer, Dr. 
Walter A. Rieter, vice president and 
medical director Mutual Benefit Life; 
editor of proceedings, Dr. Harry FE. 
Ungerleider, associate medical director 
Equitable Society. 





finally with streptomycin. . 
“Specifically, chemotherapy has_ re- 
duced the fatality rate of pneumonia, 
meningococcus meningitis, dysentery 
and manv of the septicemias,” Dr. 
Keefer said. “It has been responsible 
for reducing the total days of illness in 
a degree that is difficult to calculate; for 
example, it is well known that sulfana- 
mides were responsible for the preven- 
tion of a large number of cases of 
dysentery during the war, and aided 
greatly the saving of Port Moresby. 
“With penicillin, most of the septice- 
mias which were not susceptible to 
treatment with sulfanamides can now 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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No Tropical Diseases 
Transplanted to U. S. 


AS A RESULT OF WORLD WAR 





Dr. F. R. Dieuaide, Scientific Director 
of Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund, Addresses Medical Directors 





There is so far no reason to believe 
thai any exotic disease has been trans- 
planted from tropical areas to the 
United States because of the war, Dr. 
Francis R. Dieuajde reported in a 
paper delivered before the 55th annual 
meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors of America 
in New York. Dr. Dieuaide is scientific 
director of the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund and formerly chief of 
the Tropical Diseases Treatment 
branch, office of the Surgeon General. 

“It is likely that there have been and 
will be sporadic instances of certain in- 
fections contracted in this country 
which are traceable to reurned service 
personnel,” Dr. Dieuaide said, “but it 
may be expected that the ultimate total 
will not be large and that such cases 
will cease to appear before long. The 
dire predictions made early in the war 
were much too pessimistic.” 

Some concern exists, Dr. Dieuaide de- 
clared, over the possibility that the so- 
called old-world hookworm may estab- 
lish itself in this country, and he said, 
there is evidence that the rise in diph- 
theria which occurred here in 1945-46 
may have been in part caused by re- 
turned soldiers. He declared that so far, 
however, we have passed through two 
summers without any change in the in- 
cidence of malaria which can be at- 
tributed to returned servicemen. ‘ 

“The experience of World War II in- 
dicates that the condition of war is in 
no sense favorable to medical research,” 
Dr, Dieuaide said: “specific diagnostic 
and therapeutic advances were disap- 
pointingly small. At a very high price, 
progress was made in the treatment of 
malaria. Penicillin was found to be 
eflicacious is only a single tropical dis- 
ease, namely yaws and streptomycin, 
very effective in tularemia, has not given 
promise of efficacy in the treatment of 
any of the tropical diseases proper. 
Among preventive measures, the appli- 
cation of DDT stands out for its suc- 
cess. 

“That tropical diseases did not take 
a greater toll in World War II,” Dr. 
Dieuaide said, “must be attributed in 
part to the relatively short duration of 
the war in densely populated areas, in- 
cluding the Philippines, China, Japan, 
and India. In those regions, except In- 
dia, where only small numbers of Amer- 
ican troops were stationed, operations 
went relatively fast and well for our 
cause. We did not have to meet the full 
potential forces in favor of diseases such 
as dysentry, cholera, and plague. The 
danger of dense populations seeded with 
disease, combined with prolonged and 
untoward military operations in which 
ineficiency and confusion cannot well 
be avoided, are great indeed. 

“The part’ played by tropical disease, 
even in the Pacific, should not be ex- 
aggerated. With the exception of the 
450,000 hospital admissions for malaria, 
no figures for any single disease have 
any statistical importance whatever. 
Furthermore it is unlikely that any but 
trifling numbers of individuals have 
been or will be permanently incapaci- 
tated because of tropical disease. As a 
matter of fact, accidents in the services, 
to which surprisingly little attention 
has been paid by the public, caused far 
greater damage than disease. 

“On the other hand, the point of view 
o1 the individual should not be entirely 

neglected. Thousands of men and 
women suffered greatly and hundreds 
lost their lives because of tropical dis- 


ease, 


“During the war our citizen Army and 
Navy achieved an excellent record in 


this struggle against tropical diseases. 


| 


This splendid showing is due to high 
standards and loyal efforts in both pre- 
ventive and clinical medicine. It is just 
cause for pride on the part of the medi- 
cal profession of our country.” 





Medical Directors Meet 
(Continued from Page 10) 


be treated adequately and with excellent 
results. In subacute bacterial endocard- 
itis, a previously fatal disease of the 
heart valves, seventy per cent of the 
cases can now be helped if recognized 


and treated early. 

“With streptomycin a certain number 
of infections that were not influenced 
by either the sulfanamides or penicillin 
can now be treated with great success, 
including influenza bacillus meningitis, 
tularamia and urinary tract infections, 
and streptomycin is extremely helpful 
in peritonitis following appendectomies, 
It can be added, however, that none of 
these, antibiotic agents are effective in 
virus infections, which include common 
colds, poliomyelitis and epidemic in- 
fluenza, so that there is a great deal 
to be done in search for agents in these 
infections.” 


ADOPTS FIVE-DAY WEEK 


The five-day work week has been 
adopted as a continuing policy in the 
head office of the Great-West Life, H. 
W. Manning, vice president and manag- 
ing director, announced. The plan was 
inaugurated this summer. 





JOHN LYNCH DEAD AT 85 
John Lynch, 85, for forty-two years 
an agent of the New York Life, died 
recently in Buffalo. Born in Ireland, 
Mr. Lynch came to this country when a 
boy, entering the insurance business 
many years ago. 





New England Mutual uses the GROUP 
CLINIC in veterans’ refresher courses 
and new agents’ training seminars 
alike. The practicality and success of 
this method is attested by the production 
records of its “‘students.”’ 
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THEY LEARN 





THEN 
THEY EARN 








New England 


Lye Insurance Company 


) years ago, in anticipation of the war’s end, New England 


Mutual began to build a new educational program to bring its 


Own returning veterans up to date and to give thorough prepa- 


ration to those entering the business for the first time. 


Modern techniques were studied and a streamlined ten-day 


seminar was developed to round out agency training. In the past 


eighteen months, the Company has conducted ten such courses 


at the Home Office, five for veterans, and five for new agents 


—nearly 200 men in all. 


How are the “students” making out, back in the field? It is 


now possible to appraise the production of the 87 veterans who 


graduated from the first four courses, and their records tell the 


story. These men are now paying for new business at an average 


rate of better than $250,000 a year. 





of Boston 





George Willard Smith, President 
THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1835 
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- ptoneering - 


for profit! 


Opening new territories under 
today’s conditions . . . developing 
untouched premium fields... 
can still be a profitable venture. 
Continental Assurance has a 
highly effective kit of sales tools 
for helping you pioneer in fields 
in which you may not now be ac- 
tive... plus a brand of “down- 
to-earth” sales cooperation that 
gets results! Ask us to show you 
how Continental can help you 


push back your business frontiers. 


One of America’s Largest, 
Strongest Life Insurance 


Institutions 

















ASSURANCE COMPANY 


310 South Michigan Ave. @ Wabash 7272 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliated with 


’ CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 


Julian Price Instantly Killed In 
North Carolina Auto Accident 


Chairman, Jefferson Standard Life, One of Most Highly 
Respected Figures in Life Insurance; Began Career 
as Tobacco Traveling Salesman 


The long and distinguished career of 
the most popular figures that 
the life insurance business has had— 
Julian Price, chairman of Jefferson 
Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C., ended 
on October 25 when he was killed in an 
automobile accident. With two com- 
panions and a chauffeur Mr. Price was 
in a car fifteen miles from Wilkesboro, 
N. C., en route to Blowing Rock, N. C., 
when the steering gear failed. Mr. Price, 
riding with the chauffeur, was killed in- 
stantly by a blow on the head. The 
other three in the car—E. B. Broadhurst, 
a Greensboro lawyer, and R. R. Harrill, 
an agent of Jefferson Standard of 
Elizabeth, Tenn., and the chauffeur were 
badly bruised and cut but not seriously 
injured, 

Mr. Price is survived by his son, 
Ralph C., who is president of Jefferson 
Standard and his daughter, Kathleen, 
wife of Joseph M. Bryan, vice presi- 
dent, Jefferson Standard. Mrs. Julian 
Price died several years ago. Their mar- 
riage was a particularly happy one 
and they had entertained a legion of 
insurance men at their home in Greens- 
boro. In her memory Mr. Price had 
recently contributed the funds neces- 
sary to build a handsome new Catholic 
Church in Greensboro. 


Had Many Honors 


Julian Price was not only one of the 
most highly respected leaders in life in- 
surance, but was active in a number of 
other fields. He had been the recipient of 
many honors in business, governmental 
and educational circles and in 1940 was 
president of American Life Convention 
with which organization he had served 
on many committees. He gave distinc- 
tion to any meeting he attended and par- 
ticularly to the sessions of the ALC 
where his diplomacy and good humor 
smoothed situations and gave esprit to 
the occasions. He wore his fedora hat 
during meetings and also carried a silver 
topped cane into the sessions. He held 
numerous important directorships in the 
business or financial world, served on a 
variety of local, state and Federal gov- 
ernment committees, agencies Sand in- 
stitutions, and he was actively associated 
with hospitals, universities and other in- 
stitutions. Within the past year he had 
twice been conferred with honorary de- 
grees. One was Doctor of Laws given 
by University of North Carolina and 
the other was Doctor of Business 
Science from Elon College. In North 
Carolina it was believed that he could 
have been elected Governor of that 
state had he wanted the post, but 
he always refused to accept the honor. 

Mr. Price was a thirty-third degree 
Mason; belonged to several other fra- 
ternal organizations; and belonged to 
numerous clubs and societies in Greens- 
boro and elsewhere. 


His Career 


one of 





Julian Price was born near Richmond, 
7a., on November 25, 1867. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and began 
business life as a telegraph operator 
and dispatcher with the Southern Rail- 
road in 1887. He became a traveling 
representative of the American Tobacco 
Co. for two years. In 1905 he began 
to sell insurance for the Greensboro Life 
and became general agent for Virginia. 
After four years in the field he was 
made secretary and agency manager 
of that company. ; 

With consolidation of the Jefferson 
Standard and Greensboro Life Mr. Price 
became vice president and agency mana- 
ger in 1912. He was elected president 





in February, 1919, which post he oc- 
cupied for twenty-seven years. In Feb- 
ruary, 1946, he became chairman of the 
board, yielding the president’s, office to 
his son Ralph. In June, 1945, he also 
became chairman of the board of Pilot 
Life of Greensboro. 

The Jefferson Standard has a 17-story 
home office building in Greensboro. Its 
original home office was in Raleigh, N.C., 
and it was after the merger with the 
old Greensboro Life that the Jefferson 
Standard moved to Greensboro. When 
Mr. Price assumed charge of production 
the Jefferson Standard’s assets, follow- 
ing the consolidations, were $3,608,860, 
and its insurance in force was $37,504,- 
117. On December 31, 1945, the Jefferson 
Standard had admitted assets of $161,- 
278,046 and its insurance in force was 


$589,097,000. 
The Funeral 


Funeral services were held on Sun- 
day afternoon last in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Greensboro, and intern- 
ment was at Green Hill Cemetary, that 
city. The American Life Convention was 








Kaiden Studios, Inc. 
JULIAN PRICE 


represented at the funeral by Cornelius 
A. Craig, chairman, National Life & Ac- 
cident; Laurence F. Lee, president, 
Occidental of Raleigh N.C.; Robert L. 
Hogg, executive vice president, ALC; 
Bascom Baynes, president, Home Se- 
curity Life; Egbert L. Davis, president, 
Security Life & Trust; Irving F. Hall, 
president, State Capital Life; C. G. 
Coley, vice president, Durham Life; O. 
F. Stafford, president, Pilot Life. 


Tributes to Julian Price 


Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
for appraisals of the personality and 
characteristics of the late Julian Price 
and what he meant to the life insurance 
business the following were some of 
those which were received: 


Cornelius A. Craig, chairman, executive 
committee, National Life & Accident: 
The sudden ending of the life of Julian 
Price will come as a severe blow to 
countless friends, both in and out of 
the industry. Long a leader in his 
chosen field, prominent in its councils, 
active in all matters that affected the 


general welfare, he was deservedly rich 
in friendship. Julian will be missed as 
will be few men. 


W. T. Grant, chairman, Business 
Men’s Assurance: Julian Price pos- 
sessed the greatest combination of keen 
judgment, boundless energy, personal 
magnetism, courage and self-confidence 
of any individual I have ever known or 
expect to know. To know him was to 
love him; to be with him was to be in- 
spired to greater undertakings and 
achievements. He, indeed, lived a full 
and fruitful life and leaves behind him 
a magnificent business monument and 
even more, a_ nation-wide legion of 
loving friends. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metro- 
politan Life: Those of us who saw 
Julian Price at the recent annual con- 
vention of American Life Convention in 
Chicago can hardly believe that he has 
been taken away so suddenly. There, 
as in all our contacts, he was just 
the same fine, outstanding, jovial 
character who had gained the affection 
of every one in the life insurance busi- 
ness. Julian Price was one of the “elder 
statesmen” whose judgment was sought 
and respected by a remarkable number 
of friends in the business, not only 
among the companies with which he 
served in the ALC, but also among the 
executives of the Eastern group of com- 
panies with which he had been identified 
through the Life Insurance Association 
of America. On all hands Mr. Price 
will be grievously missed. 


O, J. Arnold, president, Northwestern 
National, Minneapolis: Julian Price was 


a rare personality—a most lovable char- 
acter and at the same time a man of 
strong convictions and fighting spirit. 
But on those rare occasions when his 
counsel did not prevail he accepted de- 
feat with good grace and put his shoul- 
der to the wheel to help carry out the 
will of the majority. He will long be 
remembered for his contributions to the 
cause of life insurance and _ will be 
sorely missed by the great host of 
friends who had ‘the privilege of know- 
ing him. : 


Robert L. Hogg, executive vice presi- 
dent, American Life Convention: The 
institution of life insurance has lost 
one of its strongest figures and_ the 
American Life Convention one of its 
staunchest adherents. The sincere sym- 
pathy of the members of the Convention, 
all of whom have known him intimately 
for many years, is extended to members 
of his family and his associates in the 
Jefferson Standard Life. 


Bruce E. Shepherd, manager, Life In- 
surance Association of America: The 
death of Julian Price comes as a great 
shock to the entire life insurance fra- 
ternity. He was beloved by all segments 
of the business. His delightful person- 
ality will be greatly missed wherever 
life insurance men gather. 

He was a valued friend to this as- 
sociation. Its contacts with him _ ex- 
tended many years and were abundant 
in the many ways in which he furthered 
its objectives. Whether his service was 
in the solution of a legislative prob!em 
or in presiding at an annual meeting 
of the association, it was always 
generously rendered. His passing takes 
from life insurance a great leader. 





HUMPHRYS WITH TEACHERS 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity -\s- 
sociation of America has appoinied 
Richard Humphrys as assistant actuary. 
He has been assistant actuary in the 
Department of Insurance, Ottawa, (n- 
ada, and was formerly a staff member 
of the Great-West Life. A graduate of 
the University of Manitoba, Mr. 
Humphrys is a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America and of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries. 
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Insurance In Business Situations 


Use of life insurance in business situ- 
ations Was discussed in the group ses- 
Mutual Benefit’s agents’ 
with Grant 


sions Of con- 


yention recently at Chicago, 
\, Sharpe, agency department, as chair- 
man, and several leaders presenting 
ideas. M. H. Hamilton of the Chicago 
Cook agency and A. Knapp of Balti- 
more discussed the motivating ideas in 
key-nan insurance, and A. I. Stix, Jr., 
of St. Louis, and A. R. Groenke of Cin- 
cinnati spoke on stock retirement and 
partnership liquidation. 

Flexibility of the plan as the most ap- 
pealing feature was_ stressed by Mr. 
Ham ilton who said, “All of the corpora- 
tion's business insurance needs may be 
partially or completely covered, one 
<a another, with the same life insur- 
ance premium dollar if used wisely in 
a,life insurance plan. The great advan- 
tase of the key-man plan is that a 
corporation is protected against the 
premature loss of services of a valuable 
oficer or employe. In the event it is 
necessary to tie that man into the com- 
pany through the medium of an em- 
ployment contract, that may be used. 
This would provide salary continuance 
to the employe’s widow and retirement 
income to the employe. It is assumed 
he is a high salaried man, so it is prob- 
able he would not be able because of 
high taxes to purchase an amount of 
insurance necessary to accomplish these 
objectives. 

“If the employe is a stockholder, the 
insurance may be used to retire his 
stock at his death. So, it can be seen 
that the great advantage of the plan is 
its flexibility. It can be used for the 
most-pressing need of the moment when 
hat need arises, because it furnishes a 
welcome addition to surplus in the form 
of an insurance-created and non-taxably 


received fund. Prior to the time the 
need occurs, the cash values form an 
important adjunct to the assets of the 
corporation.” 

Developing the key-man’s side of the 
picture, Mr. Knapp pointed out that 
most frequently the key-man_ himself, 
being paid a substantial salary, is ex- 
pected to provide for his family in 
event of his death or for himself at re- 
tirement. The Federal Income tax chart 
will show how difficult it now is for the 
kevy-man to acquire an estate in the 
orthodox. manner, Some companies have 
installed pension or profit-sharing plans 
for their employes, but do only a lim- 
ited job for key-men. Raising the key- 
man’s salary is no solution, since much 
of the increase would be paid in addi- 
tional tax. Mr. Knapp asked the ques- 
tion, “What can we, as underwriters, do 
to solve this problem? If the corpora- 
tion thinks enough of the key-man to 
protect itself from loss through business 
life insurance, why should not the cor- 
poration go a step further and protect 
the man’s family and his future retire- 
ment through corporate life insurance ?” 

Speaking on methods of selling and 
closing corporation life insurance, Mr. 
Stix indicated that he limits his solicita- 
tions of this type of business to closely 
held corporations, not more than twenty 
stockholders, with the ideal situation 
being three or four. In citing specific 
sales he had made, Mr. Stix outlined the 
principal points that closed the business 
as being, in the first case (1) key-man 
indemnity to the corporation which 
would aid the son to carry on the busi- 
ness; (2) retirement benefits for em- 
ployes, in a firm having approximately 
twenty employes, owned by the father 
who wanted to pass the business on to 
his son. 

The second case involved company 
with a stock-purchase agreement call- 
ing for purchase by the corporation and 


MADE METROPOLITAN MANAGER 
Anthony Ciavarella, 
sistant manager of the 
of the Metropolitan Life, 
pointed a manager and placed in charge 
of the ge district office at Shen- 
andoah, Pa. He succeeds Joseph Wassel 
who sre under the Metropolitan’s in- 

surance and retirement program. 


formerly an 
Pittston 
has been ap- 


as- 


office 





SELLING AGENCY MOVES 


The Julius Selling agency, State Mu- 
tual Life, is now located at 15 Park 
Row, New York. 


paid-for over a five-year- period after 
the death of a stockholder. There was 
no life insurance as part of the agree- 
ment to fund the purchase of the stock. 
Seven lives were involved. The closing 
points included: (1) life insurance to 
provide funds to retire the stock at 
death of stockholder, preventing pos- 
sible need of bringing in outside capital 
with the resultant loss of control of 
the business or creation of friction be- 


tween existing management and _ the 
new stockholders; and (2) the favor- 
able costs shown on a_ consolidated 


ledger sheet used in the presentation. 

In the discussion about taxability, un- 
der Section 102, Mr. Groenke felt that, 
in the future, it is quite possible cash 
values would no longer be exempt un- 
der Section 102, but even if taxed, the 
face amount of the insurance will more 
than cover such taxes as might have 
to be paid. 

Except in a one-man corporation, it 
was suggested that with corporation 
insurance the company could pay the 
widow two years’ salary from the insur- 
ance received which income to the 
widow may, in some cases, be income- 
tax-free to her, and, in addition, the 
corporation would take a tax deduction 
on it. The balance of the insurance 
proceeds could be used in part to re- 
tire some stock and in part to increase 
surplus. 


REPORTS RECORD INCREASES 


Continental fe Establishes New 
Highs for First Nine Months 
of This Year 


The largest volume of life insurance 
was sold in the first three quarters 
this year by Continental American Life 
field representatives than in any pré 
vious nine months in the company’s | 
tory, Max S. Bell, agency vice pres 
dent, announced. New life insurai 
put in force during the nine-months’ 


period was 60% greater in se i thes 
during the same period of 1945. 
The increase in insurance in 
the nine-months’ period was in excess 
of $12,000,000, bringing the total life in 
surance in force in the company up 
a record high of more than $188,000.00 
Mr. Bell also reported that 
of September, the percentage iner 
in insurance in force during the pre 


force foi 


at the end 


vious twelve calendar months was 10% 
Among the regular field representa 
tives, Robert Kruh, Newark, is 1 
leader in club credits (volume); Jack M 
Stern, New York, is the leader in pre 
miums on new insurance: and John FE 


Williams, Salisbury, Md., is the leadet 
in new lives insured. Among the com 
pany’s managers and brokers, Abral } 
Zeeman, New York, is the leader in 
both club credits and premiums on new 
insurance. The leading agency for thie 
year to date in volume of club credits 
is the New York-Lauer agency headed 


by Matthew J. L: 


State Mutual Plans Field 


Conference in November 


wer. 


victory 


The State Mutual Life con- 
ference will be held November HL 2 
at The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va 
This will be the first national ithe 
ing of the State Mutual field organiza 
tion since 1941. Preceding the combined 
sessions will be an all-day meeting of 
State Mutual general agents. Attend 
ance at the conference is expected to 


reach 400. 








More 


Than 


ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


of Life Insurance and Annuities in Force. 


A total that tells its own story of: 


e PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
e SOLID GROWTH 





THE 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


¢ SOUND MANAGEMENT 
° COMPLETE COVERAGE 
¢ WELL-TRAINED FIELD FORCE 
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N. Y. Ass’n Launches 
Town Hall Meetings 


SUPERVISORS ASS’N ASSISTING 


Prospecting First Topic; Chapin, 
McAllister, Twyman Speakers; 
Sloan Moderator 


Most iportant in building prospects 


are centers of 
Mec Millen 


influence, Edwin K. 


Chapin, Agency, Northwestern 


Mutual, told the first of a series of 
four town hall meetings of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York yesterday. The Life Super- 


Association of New York is as- 
programs. 
meetings 
associz ation, 
Kuesel, 


visors’ 
sisting on the 

The town hall 
program of the 
direction of Harry 


are the fall 
under the 
manacer, 


Phoenix Mutual, educational vice presi- 
dent. They stress “what to do” and 
cover the following subjects: “Whom 
Shall I See?” October 31; “How Do I 
Get to See Him?” November 7; “What 
Shall I Tell Him?” November 15; “How 
do I get Him To Act?” November 27. 
Harold M. Sloan CLU, Prudential, was 


the moderator of the first meeting and 
speakers included: Mr. Chapin; Charles 
S. McAllister, New England Mutual; and 
Earl D. Twyman, Aetna Life. 

Explaining about centers of influence, 
Mr. Chapin said that these, “may be, 
but not necessarily, policyholders. At 
least they should be individuals close 
enough to be personally interested in 
your personal career.” These useful 
tvpes include, certified public account- 
ants, former insurance men, bankers, 
and lawyers. “Everyone should have 
one center of influence in each catagory, 
he said. 

“Next in importance,” he said, “are 
referred leads.” These come from friends, 
from out of town agents or “even from 
vents in your own office.” Dun & Brad- 
street he cited as useful in supplying 
leads on partnerships and closed corpora- 
tions. Newspapers and magazines keep 
him up to date on births, marriages, 
business promotions, and stock issues. 
He lets “no opportunity pass to make 
real centers of influence and acquaint- 
ances warm to me_ personally.” 

The theme of Mr. Twyman’s talk was 
“I’m a Stranger Here Myself.” Speak- 
ing as a stranger to the city he ex- 
plained that he first analyzed his prob- 
lem and decided to concentrate on three 
sources. Making friends, he said, was 
his first objective and, securing pros- 
pects was secondary. The three sources 
open were: (1)cold canvas; (2) civic 
activities; (3) social functions. His first 
three cases were the result of all three 
of these. 

Mr. McAllister warned that the agent 
must be selective with prospects if his 
time is to be profitably spent. He trys 
to find men between thirty-five and 
fifty who are successful and look as 1f 
he could get along with them. He trys 
to be alert to (1) People in business in 
has a contact; (2) Businesses 
successful and trys to 
businesses; (3) some 
cold turkey; (4) people he knows are 
doing things; and (5) he sends business 
to policyholders and friends as an in- 
direct way of selling. 


which he 
he knows are 
find men in those 


TRAVELERS CHANGES 

One promotion, eight appointments 
and a transfer in the life, accident and 
Group naga ta were announced by 
the Travelers. J. Gordon Taylor, field 
assistant of the Dallas branch office 
has been promoted to assistant mana- 
ger of that branch. W. Winston Baker 
Roa been appointed a field assistant at 
Syracuse; Horace C. Reed at Hartford; 
Frank West at Denver; Harry E. Smith 
at Seattle; Glen Leslie Barnes at Okla- 
homa City; John T. Dobbin at Spring- 
field, Mass.; Robert C. Kimbrell at 
Chicago. Albert R. Enderle, assistant 
manager at Jacksonville has been ap- 
pointed in the same capacity to the 
Miami branch. Thomas J. C. Higgins 
has been appointed Group assistant at 
Newark. 


JOINS HERMAN REINIS AGENCY 


Miriam U. Colin, Widow of Former 
Brooklyn General Agent, Appointed 
Brokerage Supervisor 
Herman Reinis, general agent, Man- 
hattan Life, 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
has announced the appointment of 
Miriam U. Colin as brokerage super- 
visor. Mrs. Colin is the widow of the 
late N. Lee Colin, former general agent 
in Brooklyn for the Continental As- 
surance. In addition to her duties as 
brokerage supervisor of the agency Mrs. 
Colin will also devote her time to per- 

sonal production. 

Mrs. Colin entered the insurance 
business over three years ago and dur- 
ing that time has served as agent, in 
supervisory work and office manage- 
ment. Active in organization work in 
Brooklyn Mrs. Colin has been in charge 
of the Manhattan Beach U. S. O. Club, 
served the Red Cross Blood —— Bank 
and has taken part in the U. S. Treasury 
War Bond Campaigns. 


The Herman Reinis Agency, which 
ranks among the Manhattan  Life’s 
leaders, reports large production gains 
for the year to date over the cor- 


responding period of last . year. 


Great-West Life Lowers 
Group Limits to 25 Lives 


The Great-West Life is now writing 
Group life on a minimum of twenty-five 
lives, according to an announcement by 
H. W. Manning, vice president and 
managing director of the company. 
In the states of Indiana, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, North Dakota and Wash- 
ington, and all provinces of Canada, 
the number of employes to be initially 
insured under a Group life policy is re- 
duced from fifty to twenty-five. In 
other states where the company is writ- 
ing Group insurance the law does not, 
at present, permit the extention of 
Group coverage to groups of less than 
fifty lives. 

PAN- AMERICAN CONVENTION 

The Pan-American Life, New Orleans, 
held a three-day convention last week 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Theme of the convention was “The An- 


swer is Salesmanship.” Crawford H. 
Ellis, president, opened the first  busi- 
ness session with an address on “In- 


surance as an Investment.” 


Penn Mutual Loans 
(Continued from Page 1) 


loans direct to companies in relatively 
substantial sums, the most usual form 
being so-called term loans, sometimes 
secured, sometimes unsecured (with 
negative pledge clause), but always with 
complete or almost complete amortiza- 
tion for the term.” 

Company’s Relations With Banks and 

Investment Houses 

Mr. Bodine then spoke about the 
company’s method of initiating such 
transactions and its relationships with 
bank and investment houses. As to 
banks, some of its business comes from 
the commercial banks; that is, cases 
where the term of the loan must go 
beyond the period of banking credit, 
in which case the bank takes the short 
maturities and the insurance company 
takes the longer maturities. “We are 
in a long term business,” commented 
Mr. Bodine, “and can afford to do this.” 

Discussing bank competition, he said: 
“The banks themselves having been 
forced into the longer term credit—five 
vears to seven and a half years, this 
has forced the insurance companies to 
from ten to fifteen or twenty years, and 
the companies’ difficulty is in offering 
a rate comparable to bank rates on 
shorter term business. 

“Some of the business which we our- 
selves initiate we take in part to com- 
mercial banks. Those are cases where 
we are unable to meet the over-all 
interest requirements of the clients 
and suggest to them the desirability of 
having a bank partnership on the 
shorter term end of the business in 
order to get an over-all interest rate 
satisfactory to the client.” 

Investment Houses and Rates 

Mr. Bodine stressed the importance 
of the continued prosperity of the 
underwriting institutions, saying that 
where a prospective client had known 
investment house relationships the Penn 
Mutual never approached the company 
direct but always went to the invest- 
ment house to discuss the possible ad- 
vantages to the company in a so-called 
private deal as distinguished from a 
public offering. In cases where a com- 
pany comes to the Penn Mutual direct, 
or there is no known investment house 
relationship the Penn Mutual always 
suggests to the client the desirability 
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Going places on lightning wheels puts a racer out in front. 


Security Mutual agents are out in front too, going places 
with our complete coverage of Life, Accident and Health, 
Wholesale and Group. Right now they’re roaring down 
the home stretch of our biggest year in sixty. 
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INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 
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of his having independent’ financia’ ad- 
vice. Sometimes they do; sometimes, 
they prefer not to incur that expcnse, 


“On the matter of rate,” said the 
speaker, “that is almost always the first 
auestion which the client asks. [( is 


likewise the question that we las! an- 
swer. Our theory is that we = should 
provide a_ service, first learning the 
requirements of the client, present and 


future, and then recommendiny 4 
‘tailor-made’ plan which would <cem 
to meet his particular conditions and 


yet adequately protect the policy holders 
for whom we are trustees. It is only 
after knowing what we are _ talking 
about that a rate can be set. When 
we reach that point we never have 
found great difficulty in agreeing to- 
gether what a proper rate should he. 
Advantages of This Financing 

“Some of the advantages of this type 
of financing, as we see it, are these: 
flexibility and expedition of negotia- 
tions; simplification of the transaction, 
with consequent reduction of expense; 
non-disclosure to competitors of figures 
and details of business; ease ty revi- 
sion, when such may be desirable.” 

Advantages to the insurance company 
were described by Mr. Bodine as fol- 
lows: 

“The opening up of a source of sup- 


ply of diversified investments, there 
being many such companies which 
would struggle along ‘as is’ without 


adequate capital rather than resorting 
to public financing. 

“Some increase in return, in recog- 
nition of decreased expense and _ lack 
of marketability (we must live with 
the investment throughout its term, 
amortization being substituted for mar- 
ketability). 

“Terms of private vs. public offerings: 
During a seller’s market as we _ have 
been having, many securities are pub- 
licly offered with wide open terms 
which do not adequately protect the 
investor or for which they do not re- 
ceive adequate compensation in_ the 
rate. 

“We live closer to the company. We 
receive their financial statements quar- 
terly, analyze them, and discuss them 
with the management, as well as all 
aspects of the business. We do not 
interfere with management but we 
know continuously what is going on 
and are in a position to appraise the 
company and its prospects. 

“Above all, we have a ‘pay-out.’ That, 
to my mind, is a very major advantage 
An initial safe loan becomes in a few 
years a topnotch investment and_ the 
company is out of debt. We are always 
ready as the company goes along and 
progresses to reset and increase the 
debt where desirable.” 

Mr. Bodine summarized what Penn 
Mutual had done in three years in this 


respect — thirty-three loans (including 
present commitments) tor a_ total ot 
$46,000,000, an average per loan ol 


$1,400,000, ranging from $4,200,000 down 
to $200,000 with interest rates from 4% 
to 3%. “This may seem relatively small 
in total in comparison with the volume 
of investments that must be made 
However, I consider it satisfactory for 
a company of our size and_ personnel 
Of the situations investigated, a sur- 
prisingly small number turn into loans 
We are pioneering and must be carefi! 
and conservative,” he said. 

Also, Mr. Bodine referred to the fac! 
that “at first we were reluctant to make 
smaller loans, setting our sights a! 
$1,00,000 plus, for two reasons: (1) 2 
smaller loan generally means a sn aller 
operation; (2) it is just as costly, evel 
more so, to put a small loan on the 
books as a large one. The smaller the 
unit, the more careful and detailed 
must be the sttidy of its operations and 
financial position. As time went on we 
found that there were many snuoallet 
units basically sound and_ progressive 
who needed long term financing an! 
had nowhere to go, and it seemed t? 
us that such a company was eniitle’ 
to long term credit rather than being 
hampered in its expansion by short 
term or current borrowings. We have 
now nine loans ranging from $2° 0,000 
to $500 
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Actuarial Tables for 
Industrial Companies 


IN ALL 


EIGHTEEN VOLUMES 





Some Already Distributed and Others 
Being Printed; Work of ALC and 
Joint Committee 

The project of the American Life 
Convention, supported by all its forty- 
six member companies transacting in- 
dustrial life insurance, as well as by an 
additional thirty non-member industrial 
companies, involving preparation and 
publishing of a series of eighteen vol- 


umes of Actuarial Tables derived from 
the 1941 Standard Industrial Mortality 
Table and the 1941 Sub-Standard Indus- 
trial Table, at three rates of interest 
(3%, 3, and 24%) is now rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. The first of the 
six volumes of basic values has been 
printed and distributed, and the re- 
maining five are being printed. Of the 
twelve volumes of Terminal Reserves 
and Minimum Values, copy for six is 


hands of the printer, and 
remaining six is expected 
printer's hands early in 


now in the 
that for the 
to be in the 
December. 

In addition to organizing and super- 
vising this year long project, the Amer- 
ican Life Convention is undertaking to 
provide full sets of the tables to Insur- 
ance Commissioners of all states and 
territories of the United States, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia. The three 
volumes first completed will be sent to 

each Commissioner as soon as possible, 
with a letter of transmittal, indicating 
that additional volumes will be sent as 
rapidly as possible. The volumes are 
presented to the Commissioners with 
the compliments of ALC 


Why New Tables Are Necessary 


The development and production of 
these tables was made necessary by the 
fact that use of the 1941 Standard Indus- 
trial Mortality Table and the 1941 Sub- 
Standard Mortality Table is required by 
the Standard Non-forfeiture and Valua- 
tion laws, as approved by the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
and as already adopted in many 
states, either on a mandatory or per- 
missive basis. Foreseeing this need, the 
\merican Life Convention appointed 
some eighteen months ago a_ special 
conimittee to study the problem. On 
recommendation of the committee, it 
was deterined to organize such a proj- 
ect through the facilities of the head- 
auarters office of the convention, and to 
invite the appointme nt and cooperation 
of a joint committee of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries. Norman H. 
Hughes, actuary, National Life & Acci- 


ers, 


dent, Nashville, and chairman of the 
convention committee, was also ap- 
pointed chz — of the joint commit- 


tee. Alfred N. Guertin, actuary of the 
convention, was entrusted with on-the- 


spot supervision of the work, but the 
members of both committees, individ- 
ually and in committee sessions, gave 
close and constant attention to the 
progress of the project and no impor- 
iant steps were taken without: the full 
knowledge and approval of all con- 


cerned. Moreover, all calculations were 
carefully reviewed and checked by com- 
mittee members. Richard M. Fenker, 


associated with the actuarial department 
of the National Life and Accident, was 
loaned to the committees and headed 
the special staff organized in Chicago to 
carry out the project. 

In addition to Mr. 


Hughes, members 


of the American Life Convention’s com- 
mittee were T. Frederick Brunton, as- 
sociate actuary, John Hancock; Richard 


J]. Learson, vice president and actuary, 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








Metropolitan Prepares 
Sound Film in Color 


FOR PROMOTING GOOD HEALTH 
Intended to Assist Teachers’ in 
Recognizing Children Who Need 
Medica! Attention 
The oieietiees of a sound film strip 
in color to assist teachers in recogniz- 
ing children who need medical attention 
has been announced by the school health 
bureau of the Metropolitan Life. In- 
tended primarily as an aid in promoting 
good health, the film. strip pictures 
healthy children as well as children with 
signs or symptoms of illness which 
should be readily apparent to the ob- 

serving teacher. 

Prints of the film strip, which is titled 
“Teacher Observations of School Chil- 
dren,” are being made available to 
school administrators and state and local 
school health authorities for showings 
to groups of teachers, parents and others 
interested in the health of children. 
With the film strip is provided a sup- 
plementary booklet, “What Teachers 
See,” which contains many of the pic- 
tures shown in the film and explains 
more fully how to recognize a healthy 
appearance in children as well as signs 
which indicate departures from it. 

Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, second vice 
president and executive in charge of 
Metropolitan’s health and welfare ac- 
tivities, said that the film strip is in the 





Western 
Menge, 
tional; 
vice president, 
of Virginia, 

Members of the 
addition to Chairman Hughes, for the 
society; Harold A. Grout, actuary, John 
Hancock; Frank D. Kineke, associate 
actuary, Prudential; and Mr. Taylor. 
For the institute: Mr. Guertin, Mr. 
Learson, and Mr. Menge. 

Some conception of the magnitude of 
the project can be gained when it is 
realized that the production of the vol- 
umes entailed the processing of approxi- 
mately 1,350,000 punch cards, of which 
approximately 1,000,000 contain working 
data only. The remaining 350,000 cards, 
containing the necessary data for de- 
velopment of actuarial functions on 
other plans of insurance, or for other 
types of reserve calculations, will be 
preserved and maintained for the 
American Life Convention by I.B.M. 
This library will be available for use in 
producing duplicate sets of cards for 
companies desiring to make additional 
calculations. 


& Southern Life; Walter O. 
vice president, Lincoln Na- 
and Charles A, Taylor, executive 
Life Insurance Company 


joint committee, in 
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nature of an experiment which, if suc- 
cesful, may lead to the preparation and 
distribution of similar visual aids to 
help teachers and parents promote the 


HOLU Fall Meeting At 
Cincinnati Nov. 14-15-16 


health of school children. The fall meeting of the Home Office 
The film strip and supplementary Life Underwriters Association will be 
booklet are the outgrowth of a three- held in Cincinnati November 14, 15, 16 


Among the speakers who will be heard, 
following the presidential address by 
Pearce Shepherd, The Prudential, are 

J. Kalmbach, Lincoln National; Dr. 


year project sponsored by the Metropol- 
itan in which school administrators, 
teachers, physicians, nurses, and others 
interested in school health cooperated 


with the company’s specialists. Albert J. Robinson, Connecticut Gen- 
The pictures were photographed in eral; Chester F. Barney, American 
the children’s clinic of the New York United; Eugene L._ Stritch, National 
Hospital, Cornell Medical Center, and Life & Accident ; Douglas S._ Craig, 
Hunter College Elementary School by Metropolitan Life; E. M. McConney, 


Bankers Life of Iowa; Howard Good- 
win, Phoenix Mutual; R. F. Tull, Fidel- 
ity Mutual; Walter O. Menge, Lincoln 
National; W. Nelson Bagley, Travelers; 
R. J. Vane, Metropolitan Life.’ ° 


Life Purchases Show 71% 
Increase During September 


Life insurance purchases in the United 
States in September showed an increase 
of 71% over purchases in the corre- 
sponding month of last year and were 
70% over the aggregate reported for 
September in -pre-war 1941, it is re 
ported by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, Hartford 
Total purchases in September were 
$1,710,536,000 compared with $1,001, 
268, 000 in September of last year and 
$1,004,365,000 in September, 1941. Pur- 
chases of Ordinary life insurance in 
September were $1,125,829,000, up 65% 
over September a year ago and nearly 
twice the total in September, 1941. In- 
dustrial life insurance purchased in Sep- 
tember amounted to $346,116,000, an in- 
crease of 56% over the corresponding 
month last year and 33% over Septem- 
ber, 1941. Group life insurance pur 


the late Dr. Lewis Henry Koplik, of 
the New York Hospital. Dr. Koplik 
worked under the general direction of 
Dr. George M. Wheatley, assistant vice 
president of the company, and with the 
advice of Dr. Clair E. Turner, as- 
sistant to the president of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Julia 
Wade Abbott, former director of early 
childhood education in the Philadelphia 
public schools, and Dr. Charl O. Will- 
iams, of the National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 








WITH PRUDENTIAL 25 YEARS 

Arthur B. Fleischer, district manager 
of The Prudential’s Brooklyn No. 8 dis- 
trict office celebrated his ‘twenty-fifth 
anniversary as a Prudential representa- 
tive recently. He joined the company 
in 1921 as an agent and served in that 
capacity until 1932 when he was made 
assistant superintendent of the Brook- 
lyn No. 7 district. He was promoted to 
his present position in the Brooklyn No. 
13 district in 1935, and was transferred 
to Brooklyn No. 8 in 1944, 
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Renewal Commission Loans 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS CREDIT CORPORATION 
1410 Northwestern Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


chases in September were two and one: 
half times those of September last year 
and 47% over those in September, 1941. 
These purchases represent new Groups 
set up and do not include additions o! 
insured personnel under Group insur 
* ance contracts already in force. 

In the first nine months of the yeat 
total life insurance purchases were $13, 
935,016,000, an increase of 55% over the 
first nine months of 1945 and 90% over 
the corresponding period of 1941. Pur: 
chases of Ordinary life insurance ac: 
counted for $11,501,791,000 of the nine 
months’ aggregate, an increase of 62% 
over last year and well over twice the 
1941 total. Industrial life insurancé pur 








chases represented $2,989,585,000 of the 
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1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 





CO-OPERATION with Brokers 


THAT REALLY PRODUCES INCREASED COMMISSIONS 


1: PENSION TRUSTS — individually planned to fit. 
. FAMILY GUARDIAN — high protection — low cost. 
: DISABILITY INCOME — for those who can qualify. 


L. B. LASKO AGENCY 


GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


current year’s total, an increase oi 30% 
as compared with last year, while Group 
life insurance purchases amounte d to 
$1,443,640,000, an increase of 61% as 
compared with-the first nine montis 0! 
last year. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
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New England Mutual Wins Direct Mail Award 
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Submitting an exhibit to the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association’s annual 
contest for the first time, the New 
Eneland Mutual Life was awarded the 


\ssociation’s Consumers Plaque for 


1946. One of eleven companies to win 
a special plaque, New England Mu- 
tual’s exhibit competed with those of 


256 other companies representing vari- 
ous types of businesses and industries 
throughout the country. 

It has also been announced by the 





W. C. Gentry (left), manager of sales promotion, New England Mutual, receives 
from E. N. Mayer, president, Direct Mail Advertising Assn., the Consumers Plaque. 


Editors’ Asso- 
New Eng- 
fieldmen, 


Massachusetts Industrial 
ciation that the Pilot’s Log, 
land Mutual’s publication for 
has been selected to receive an award 
for distinguished industrial journalism. 
The annual contest for company publi- 
cations, sponsored jointly by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts and 
the M. I. E.-A. had over 100 entries. 


William C. Gentry is editor of the 
Pilot’s Log, Alan Beck is associate edi- 
tor and Marie L. Kirby is the art di- 


rector, 





Life Companies Aiding 
Business Home Financing 

Reflecting directly the changing needs 
of the economy in the shift-over from 
a war to a peacetime basis, the securi- 
of business enterprises and 
and other mortgages in the first post- 
year substantially 
larger proportion of total 
purchases by the life insurance 
panies than during the war years. 
is shown in an analysis by the Institute 
of Life Insurance of the investment pur- 
chases by U. S. life insurance companies 
during the twenty-four months ended 
\ugust 31, 1946. 

United States Government securities, 
Which accounted for 65% of total pur- 
chases in the twelve months ended Aug- 
ust 31, 1945, 49% of 
the purchases in the year ended August 
31, 1946. Bonds and stocks of business 
enterprises, in contrast, represented 


tles home 


war represented a 
investment 
com- 
This 


constituted only 


4% of purchases in the first post-war 
year, as compared with only 25% in the 
preceding year, while real estate mort- 
gages absorbed 13% of the total, as com- 
pared with only 8% in the last year of 
the war. eos Me government securities 
constituted 4% of the purchases in the 
last twelve months’ period compare’! 
with 2% of the year before, while pur- 
ch ses county and municipa! 


of state, 
bonds represented an insignific: ant por- 
tion of the investment in both years. 





OCCIDENTAL LIFE INCREASES 
_ Occidental Life of California increased 
Its - insurance in force by $73,777,701 
in the third quarter of 1946. The total 
In force, both Ordinary and Group, was 


$1,152,925,953 on September 30. The 
total gain in force for 1946 is $122,- 
637,966. The third quarter increase in 


lorce consisted of $38,994,866 in the 
Ordinary department, and $34,782,835 in 
the Group account. Occidental now has 
- 9,016,780 of Ordinary in force and 
3,909,173 of Group. 


L. V. Tibert has been named district 
manager for the North American Life 
at Fredericton, N. B., succeeding the 


late Randolph Crocker. 
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Competition Needed 


(Continued from Page. 4) 


surance business is, 


dividually as to how to carry out that 
responsibility. 

3. Experiment to find out what the 
company can do for the public that other 
companies do not do; and to find out 
how to perform better those services 
which companies generally offer. 


4. Improve distribution 


bringing the benefits of life 


all economic brackets, and (2) provid- 
ing a type of representation which will 
win public approval for the company 
for its distribution practices and ob 
jectives. 

5. Extend performance of — public 
service beyond the immediate scope of 
the business by the way the individial 
company and all those associated with 
it live as citizens and through the in- 


and educate them in- 


procedures 
and develop specific helps for the agency 
forces with the twofold purpose of 

insurance 


Canada Life Appointment 


(1) 
to 





terest they take in community activities. 
6. Build a more competitive environ- 
ment through individual company adver- 
tising and otiier informational activities W. M. JACOBI 
by selling what the company has to offer 
which is different from what other com- Canada Life has appointed W. M. 
panies have to offer. Jacobi as educational supervisor. Mr. 
Jacobi has been specializing in educa- 





Ss 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE 
MONTREAL 


NEVER IN HISTORY 


has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the resources of 
to-day. Life Insurance 
meets the challenge of 
the unknown tomorrow 


by the insight, prudence 


and resources of to-day. 


N LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1865 





tional work for the past two years and 
prior to that time completed three suc- 
cessful years of field work. He joined 
the Canada Life in the home office in 
1931. Before entering the field he was 
editor of the conipany’s agency maga- 
zine tor five years. 


Life tienes Benefit 
Payments Show Increase 


Payments to American policyholders 
and beneficiaries by life insurance com- 
panies in the first eight months of this 
year totaled $1,874,135,000, an increase 
of $81,954,000 over payments in the cor- 


responding period of 1945, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reports. The increase 
was entirely in payments to living 


policyholders, as death benefit payments 


were $867,121,000 in the eight months, 
down $11,009,000 from last year. Pay- 
ments to living policyholders, including 
maturing endowments, disability pay- 
ments, annuities, surrender value pay- 
ments and _ policy dividends, totaled 
$1,007,014,000 in the eight months, 54% 


of total payments by the life companies. 


This represents an increase of $92.- 
963,000 over the payments to living 
policyholders during the similar period 
of 1945. 
City Editor 
(Continued from Page 4) 

are always available day and night. 9. 
Provide opportunities for free discus- 
sion of general information about. the 


insurance business even if it is off the 
record. 10. Work toward a better and 
closer relationship with the local news- 
papers.” 


Ordinary life 


Sales of new insurance 
in Canada for August totaled $85,145,- 
COO, according to the Life Insurance 


Officers Association. 
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JULIAN PRICE 


Price, president of Jefferson 


Life, 


Julian 


Standard Greensboro, N. C., who 


was killed in an automobile accident 
most attrac- 
characters in insurance, 
business life. Unanimous 
that the facets of his per- 
those reflecting great in- 
executive ability, keen 
love of his fellow man, 
and a wel- 


The value of 


last week, was one of the 
tive American 
finance and 
opinion is 

sonality were 
tegrity, strong 

business acumen, 
wise 


dispenser of counsel 


comer of responsibility. 


his career to life insurance and his in- 
fluence on the institution was great. A 
progressive and helpful man he made 


friends wheyever he went. 
Outstanding in whatever 
graced, as much at home 


conference 


or meeting he 


in New York or Chicago as in the 
smallest rural community, Julian Price 
will be particularly missed in councils 
of the American Life Convention of 


which he was for years a sage leader 
had a deep-seated 
while in there is 
death of its most dis- 


and for which he 


affection, Greensboro 
sadness over the 
tinguished citizen. 


OF COMPULSORY 
HEALTH INSURANCE 
The historical background of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bills is given in 
Collectivism” 


ORIGIN | 


Key to 
on and evidence of 
American peo- 
ple compulsory health insurance. It is 
published by the National Physicians’ 
Committee. 


“Compulsion, the 
which is a treatise 


attempts to foist on the 


Many people associate the beginnings 
of agitation for socialized medicine in 
the U. S. with the advent of the New 
Deal and blame President Roosevelt for 
its origin the 
igent who hoped to implement Interna- 
tional Labor Office aims in the U. S. 

The origin and discovery of the politi- 
“Com- 
says, was with Adolph Wagner, 
a German political and economic adviser 
The latter made practical 
use of the counsel in his role of “Archi- 
tect of State Socialism” by 
the first national 
health insurance. The 
Dingell bill is a 
Waener’s 


international 


whereas he was merely 


cal usefulness of social insurance, 


pulsion” 
of Bismarck. 


establishing 
system of compulsory 
Wagner-Murray- 
modern adaptation of 
patterned after an 
conceived and for- 
the 


theories 
model, 
mulated in all its basic aspects by 


International Labor Organization, which 


was a subsidiary of the League of Na- 
tions, and was set up specifically under 
the Treaty of Versailles at the behest 
of the International Association of La- 
bor Legislation and the International 
Association for Social Security. 

Established in 1919 at Basel, Switzer- 
land, as a function of the League of Na- 
International Labor Office moved 
to Montreal shortly after the outbreak 
of World War II in 1939. It has 
branches in Moscow, Washington, Lon- 
don and other major capitals. 

Among the original sponsors was the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. The late Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of American Federation of Labor, 
withdrew his support from the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, 
denouncing its objective as un-Ameri- 
can. On the basis of this development 
the U. S. Senate specifically withheld 
ratification of Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles which established the ILO. 
Nevertheless, the first International La- 
bor Conference under ILO was held in 
the Navy Building in Washington when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Under-Sec- 
retary of the Navy, made necessary ar- 
rangements for the use of Federal fa- 
cilities. In denouncing the world-wide 
trend toward government paternalism, 
as exemplified in recommendations of 
international labor groups, 
Samuel Gompers said: 


Look all over the world where you 
will, and see those governments where 
the features of compulsory benevolence 
have been established and you will find 
the initiative taken from the hearts of 
the people. 


tions, 


various 





Chester E. Farrell, Louisiana state 
agent for the Security of New Haven, 
has returned to New Orleans from New 
York where he attended the wedding 
of his daughter, Marie, to Gerald T. 
O’Leary of New York at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Among the guests present 
were President Peter J. Berry of the 
Security, Mrs. Berry and daughter, also 
Assistant Secretary Ernest V. Goodman 
and wife, and Assistant Secretary L. S. 
Strong. 

* * * 


William R. Gardner, general agent at 
Richmond for John Hancock Mutual, 
has been serving as chairman of the 
speakers bureau of the Richmond Citi- 
zens Association in a campaign con- 
ducted by the association to change the 
city charter with a view of moderniz- 
ing the municipal government and plac- 
ing it on a more businesslike basis. 
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Drucker-Hilbert Co, 


The executive committee of the General Agents and Agency Managers Asso- 
ciation, Equitable Life Assurance Society, met recently at the Pennsylvania Hotel 
in New York City with President Thomas I. Parkinson and home office agency de- 
partment officers to discuss agency problems. 


Seated from left to right: 
A. Burgess, second vice president; 


Philip B. Hobbs, agency manager, Chicago; Samuel 
Edwin R. Jeter, agency manager, Rock Hill, 


S. C.; William J. Dunsmore, agency manager, New York City; Alvin B. Dalager, 


second vice president; 


Keating, manager, Minneapolis; 


. Detroit ; 


Fred S 


_agency manager, 


William J. Carter, agency manager, 
general. agent, Los Angeles, and H. A. Yoars, second vice president; 
Vincent S. Welch, vice president; 
Riehle, general agent ahd president, executive committee of General Agents and 
Agency Managers Association, New York City; 
Warren V. Woody, agency manager, Chicago; 
. Goldstandt, ge neral agent, New York City. 


Ron Stever, 
Edward H. 
Theodore M. 
{ 


Boston; 


President Parkinson; Robert M. 





Charles J. Schoen of Mount Vernon, 


'N. Y., newly appointed chairman of the 
financed accounts committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 


Agents and in charge of the campaign 
to make the bank and agent auto plan 
still more successful, began his insur- 
ance career with the Royal. Later he 
transferred to the agency field in 
Mount Vernon, when he _ affiliated 
with the P. A. Murray Agency, Inc., 
which firm is now known as Mur- 
ray, Schoen & Morgan, Inc. He was 
secretary and later president of the 
Westchester County Association of In- 
surance Agents and is now serving on 
the executive committee of the New 
York State Association. In his com- 
munity he is serving as president of 
the Mount Vernon Rotary Club and 
Commander of Mount Vernon Post 
Number 3 of the American Legion. 


* * * 


Lt. Colonel John Y. Latta, now affili- 
ated with the firm of Parker & Co.,, 
aviation and general insurance brokers 
with offices in Philadelphia and New 
York, on October 24 was awarded the 
Legion of Merit by the United States 
Army. Mr. Latta was cited for unusual 
ability while serving as chief of the 
Service Section’s insurance branch in 
the Procurement Division of the Air 
Technical Service Command Headquar- 
ters at Wright Field, Dayton, O. A 
1936 graduate of the Wharton School at 
the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he was commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant in the ROTC program, Colonel 
Latta was called to active Army duty 
in April, 1941. He was returned to in- 
active status five years later. Before he 
entered the Army he was manager of 
the insurance department of the Amer- 
ican Security & Trust Co. in Washing- 
ton. ‘ 

* * * 


Edward T. Miazza, manager of the 
New Orleans office of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, was married 
last Saturday in New Orleans to Mrs. 
Lee Van Don Richardson of Mobile, 
Ala. His brothers James F. of Dallas, 
and Eugene, of New York, both with the 
FCAB, attended the wedding. 


Donald T. Swaim, general agent, 
Minnesota Mutual Life, North Platte, 
Neb., was recently elected president oi 


the North Platte Chamber of Commerce. 
* 


ALFRED C. SINN 
Alfred C. Sinn of Clifton, N. J., is the 


newly elected chairman of the exectr 
tive committee of the New Jersey A‘ 
sociation of Insurance Agents and in 
line for advancement in 1947 to the 
presidency of the organization. He has 
been in insurance for nearly thirty years. 
having started in New York City with 
the Hamilton, later serving wit! the 
Great American and Union of Canton 
He was in the field in New Enzlané 
just prior to going in 1927 with the 
agency in Clifton which he and his 
brother had founded a few years betort 
and he has been sole head of the avency 
for many years. Mr. Sinn has _ lon: 
been active in New Jersey agency @& 
tivities and in addition serves as 2% 
rector of two banks in the Clifton area 
He is also a member of the advisor 
council of the Excelsior Insurance ©° 
of Syracuse, N. Y 
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Bank’s New Economist 


Howard R. Bowen is the new ecqno- 
mis st of the Irving Trust Co., New York. 

efore taking this new post he was a 
nai director of Smaller War Plants 
Corporation at Washington. 

Dr. Bowen has held important posi- 
tions in government service for the past 
three years; having been chief economist 
of the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, and chief of 
business structure unit, 3ureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

For several years prior to the war Dr. 
Bowen was a professor of economics 
at the University of Iowa and a director 
of economic studies in the Planning 
Board of that state. He received his 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1935. While at that 
institution he won a fellowship of the 
Sdcial Science Research Council for 
study in England at the London School 
of Economics and University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Sorm in Spokane, Wash., Dr. Bowen 
received his degrees as Bachelor of 
Arts and Master of Arts from the State 
College of Washington. 


* * * 


Russell Rhodes Interviews Famous 
Stage Designer 


_ Russell Rhodes, well known to the 
insurance industry as a writer and 
editor, contributed a leading feature 


article to the drama section of the 
New York Herald Tribune, last Sunday, 
October 27, following his exclusive in- 
terview with Jo Mielziner, eminent 
stage designer. Mr. Rhodes described 
the methods Mielziner used in construc- 
ting the settings for “Dream Girl,” El- 
mer Rice’s hit comedy starring June 
Havoc at the Coronet Theater, New 
York. This is part of a series of drama 
features that Mr. Rhodes has been writ- 
ing for the Herald Tribune and other 
publications. 

Formerly editor of -the American 
Agency Buletin and fire insurance edi- 
or and feature writer of The Weekly 
nderwriter, Mr. Rhodes has_ con- 
iributed extensively to the insurance 
trade press. He is the author of the 
popular column, “Make Mine Manhat- 
tan,’ which appears each week in the 
Insurance Advocate. 


* * * 


Give James J. Hoey Awards 


Winner of the fifth annual James J. 
‘loey award by the Catholic Interracial 
‘ouncil was announced last week. It 
oes to Charles L. Rawlings, a Negro. 
tichard Reid, editor of The Catholic 
News, also received the Hoey silver 
medal award, which is given to “a white 
nd Negro Catholic layman who made 
he most outstanding contribution to 
he cause of interracial justice during 
he year.” 

Presentation ceremonies were held at 
‘he Carroll! Club, 120 Madison Avenue, 
New. York. Charles A. Birmingham, 
resident of the Council, presented the 




















awards which were established by the 
sisters of the late James J. Hoey, one 
of the founders and first president of 
the Council. “Mr. Hoey was a member 
of the insurance firm of Hoey & Elli- 
son, which is now Hoey, Ellison & 
Frost. 

Mr. Rawlings, winner of the main 
award, is president of the Catholic In- 
terracial Council in Detroit, where he is 
employed as a letter-carrier. 


* * * 


Holding Off in California 


Commenting on California’s new dis- 


ability law Pacific Insurance, published 
in San Francisco, says: 
“Although California’s recently en- 


acted pte disability law be- 
comes effective December 1, providing 
for the payments of benefits by a State 
Fund or by private insurance companies, 
not a single insurance company has (at 
present writing) announced it will issue 
policies under the new law. The State 
Fund will start business with over $100,- 
000,000 and workers will contribute 
1% of their paychecks. Annual pre- 
miums are estimated at $50,000,000. 
“Firms which choose private insurance 
carriers need not carry insurance 
through the State Fund. The first bene- 
fits under the law are to be payable 
May 1, 1947. The C.I.O. ‘Labor Herald’ 
of July 19, 1946 declared that under the 
law private insurance companies can of- 
fer far superior coverage than the State 
Fund and that it would recommend pri- 
vate carriers to the member unions of 
C.1.O, The A.F.L. is also expected to 
recommend private carriers.” 


* * * 


Thinks UN Can Have Shipping Unit 


Captain R. T. Merrill of the Coast 
Guard was one of the speakers at a 
session of the American Merchant Mar- 
ine Conference held recently at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Theme of his talk 
was that there should be created a 
single international organization to 
treat with technical matters relating to 
shipping and he thought that those hav- 
ing a voice in its formation should be 
persons with practical experience in 
maritime affars. At the present time 
there is lack of coordination among 
specialized international agencies hav- 
ing some function or relationship in 
some manner with shipping. Captain 
Merrill described these as the Inter- 
national Labor Office, International 
Telecommunications Union,  Interna- 
tional Hydrographic Bureau, Interna- 
tional Meterological Organization and 
Civil Aviation Organization. 

“When these organizations recom- 
mend any actions, primarily within their 
field but necessarily infringing on the 
maritime field,” he said, “they find that 
there is no comparable international 
organization in the shipping field with 
which they can consult. They mav have 
the greatest possible desire to cooperate 
and to avoid laying undue burdens upon 
shipping, but they find no one who can 
speak for international shipping as a 


DB 4 1 Ti mis 
whole.” 


Discussing international cooperation 
which had proved necessary in the past 
he mentioned the International Rules 


for the Prevention of Collisions, In- 
ternational Safety-at-Sea Convention, 
International Load Line Convention, 


International Code of Sienals, Interna- 
tional Salvage Conventions and others. 

Captain Merrill thought that the 
United Nations could play an important 
part in shipping corroboration. Its Eco- 
nomic and Social Council last June took 
this action: 

“The question of the establishment 
of a qualified intergovernmental ship- 
ping organization to deal with technical 
matters shall be fully explored by the 
Permanent Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission with the necessary 
experts. The commission is instructed 
to report to the Council on the con- 
clusions reached on that matter.” 


Be 


E. H. Collins with N. Y. Times 


Insurance executives in the invest- 
ment division of the life insurance busi- 
ness were interested this week in the 
announcement that Edward H. Collins 
of the New York Herald Tribune has 
joined the editorial staff of the New 
York Times as a writer on financial and 
economic subjects. 

Mr. Collins was graduated from Co- 
lumbia University in 1921 and did 
graduate work at the London School 
of Economics in 1921 and 1922. He 
worked on The Journal of Commerce 
for a brief period in 1923 and later in 
that year joined the staff of the New 
York Tribune (later the Herald Tri- 
bune). 

He became associate financial editor 
of the Herald Tribune in 1929 and 
served in that capacity and as a member 
of the editorial staff from 1933 to 1946. 

* * x 





Insurance Women Hear About 
Public Law 15 


The Insurance Women of New Jer- 
sey, holding their monthly meeting on 
October 24 at Military Park Hotel, 
Newark, heard a talk on Public Law, 
15, given by John Conklin, Hacken- 
sack, N. J., agent. 

Holdah M. Doane was chairman of 
the meeting. President of Insurance 
Women of New Jersey is E. Audrey 
Bailey. 

x * * 


Martin May Be Speaker 
If the Republicans gain control of 
the next Congress Joseph W. Martin, 
Ir., minority floor leader, and in private 
life an insurance agent in Massachu- 
setts, will be next speaker of the 
House. 
x * * 


C. Scott Fletcher’s New Post 

The resienation of C. Scott Fletcher 
as executive director of the Committee 
for Economic Development is an- 
nounced by its chairman, Paul G. Hoff- 
man. Fletcher has been elected presi- 
dent of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., with offices in Chicago. He will 
be associated with CED as a trustee 
and as a member of ‘its Research and 


Policy Committee. ‘ 
Under Fletcher’s leadership more 
than 2,900 local CED’s were formed in 


the three years prior to VJ Day. These 
committees, with more than 70,000 
members, worked to speed reconversion 
after victory and to create more pro- 
ductive jobs in their respective areas 
than existed before World War II. 
After serving first as director of the 
CED field development program, 
Fletcher later became executive direc- 
tor and continued in that capacity until 
he resigned. 
* ok x 


Dearth of Scotch Whiskey in Big 
Scotch City 


One of the British insurance men who 
recently made a tour of Scotland, writes 
me 

“The place where it was most difficult 
to obtain whiskey was in Perth, the 
very center of the whiskey distilleries.” 
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Harris & Ewing 
Rk. BOWEN 


HOWARD 
‘meet ay Guards 

A record Royal-Liver- 

pool Guards, an organization of veteran 


attendance of 


employes in the Royal-Liverpool Group, 
was recorded at the annual meeting of 
that organization held Wednesday eve- 
ning, October 23, in the assembly hall 


of the Royal Building, New York City. 
Over 260 members attended the recep- 
tion and dinner held at the Park Cen- 
tral Hotel. Simultaneously with this 
event, the San Francisco Chapter of 
this organization held a similar meet- 


ing and dinner and the 
changed were read. 
Membership in the Royal-Liverpool 
Guards includes employes of the Royal- 
Liverpool Group throughout the United 
States with a record of twenty-five 
years or more of employment. P resident 
George A. Bernard, reviewing activities 
since the 1945 meeting, reported that 
eight members had died and sixty new 
members added, bringing the total to 
541 at the close of the fiscal year. 
Forty-seven members were congratu- 
lated for having celebrated anniversaries 
ranging from thirty to fifty years of 
service. One of the original trustees of 
the Royal-Liverpool Guards, H. T. 
Cartlidge, formerly deputy United States 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool Group, 
was present at the reception and din- 
ner and was warmly greeted. 
Speakers introduced by President Ber- 


greetings ex- 


nard included United States Manager 
H. C. Conick, trustee of the. Guards, 
and two distinguished guests from the 


head office—Rt. Hon. Lord Cornwallis, 
director of the Royal and Liverpool & 
London & Globe and chairman of the 
London board of the Royal, and C. F. 
Trustam, a general manager at Liver- 
pool. Lord Cornwallis gave a graphic 
account of the difficult conditions faced 
by the British people and by American 
soldiers in Great Britain during the 
active period of the war and paid par- 
ticular tribute to the part played by 
the women. 

The following 
at the business 
Bernard, president; 
first vice president; 
second vice president; Miss M. L. 
Koelker, secretary; W. H. Ackerman, 
treasurer. Reelected to serve on the 
“overning committees were Wilfred G. 


were reelected 
meeting: George A. 
August Westphal, 
Elmer R. Voorhis, 


officers 


EK. Thompson, E. R. Stone, Miss Jane 
Aikman, George Bruhn. 
ok * * 


Froggatt W. Va. Actuary 
Joseph & Co. New York, 
has been actuary for the 
West Virginia Insurance Department, 
succeeding the late James H. Wash- 
burn, who was actuary for many years. 


Froggatt 
appointed 
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Kentner Honored on 
Eve of Retirement 


100 AT TRAVELERS DINNER 
Veteran Fire Rhinhieneelaes Presented 
With Beautiful Scroll; Luncheon 
Given by New York Board 


to 100 members of the Travel- 
ers Companies staff were hosts at a 
farewell dinner given last night at the 
George Washington Hotel in New York 

I’'red W. Kentner, who retires today 

manager of the New York depart- 
nent of the Travelers Fire. Cameron 


Clos¢ 





KENTNER 


FRED W. 


toastmaster at 
been assistant 
succeeds to 


le, v served as 
he dinner and who has 
anager for many years, 
Kentner’s post with the company 
New York, On behalf of his friends 
Toole presented to the guest ot 
nor last night a beautifully embossed 
ntainine the signatures of home 
fice officials and associates at the New 
olhce. 
esentne the home 
Fire at the dinner were Es- 
president of all com- 
Joseph D. Leahy, 
and Frank W. 
. secretaries; Carl E. Pratt, 
wiptroller; Howard S. Jarvis, William 
Boyd, Jr. and Virgil V. Roby, super- 
l agencies of the fire com- 
McKay, superintendent 
Travelers Indemnity; 
superintendent of 
Kenneth L. 


office of the 
Prayelers 
wing, vice 
eroup; 
Re; irick 


lies in the 


Walter KR 


of agencies of the 
Thompson, 
encies of the Travelers; 
allum, Travelers Fire general ad- 
ter: Lorenz J. Banta, assistant gen- 
adjuster, and Arthur G. Smith, 

ef engineer. Vice Presidents Robert 
1), Safford and Charles P. Jervey were 

ble to be present because of Dre- 

commitments for the evening. 


Ewing Chief Speaker 


Mr. Ewing was the chief 

he evening, expressing the 
ffection which Mr. Kentner’s 
ive lone felt for him and also telling 
Kentner’s loyalty and fine serv- 
ce to the Travelers Fire since he or- 
inized the New York fire department 
Many of his former special 

ents, now in other territories as man- 

fieldmen, were present or sent 


cl i 


speaker of 
feelings of 
associates 


cars apo 


wers or 
reetins Ss. 

Mr. Kentner, one of the leading fire 
insurance producers and underwriters in 
the New York City area, has served 


(Continued on Page 29) 





“Commingling” Committee 


Named by N. Y. Dept. 


Insurance Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen of New York has announced ap- 
pointment of an industry committee to 
confer with the Department on promul- 
gation of practical rules for compliance 
by agents and brokers with Section 125 
of the Insurance Law. This prohibits 
commingling of premium and_ private 
funds. Personnel of this committee is 
as follows: 

Chase M. Smith, American Mutual 
Alliance; A. J. Smith, Association of 
Local Agents of New York City; Mor- 
timer L. Nathanson, Brokers Associa- 
tions’ Joint Council; Alex Goldberger, 
Brooklyn Brokers Association; Albert 
L. Menard, Brooklyn Fire Agents As- 
sociation; Charles Stulz, Central Bu- 
reau, New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change; John G. Derby, Eastern Under- 
writers Association; EK, A. Williams, In- 
surance Executives Association; J. W 
Rose, New York State 
Local Agents, Inc.; George H. Ort, In- 
surance Brokers’ Association 
York, Inc., and Gorey G. Hunter, Mu- 
tual Insurance Ass’n of New York, Inc. 


R. I. Officers Reelected 


Carleton I. Fisher of Providence was 
reelected for a third term as president 





of the Rhode Island Association of In- 
surance Agents at the annual meeting 
October 28. Lewis B. Plummer, New- 
port, continues as vice president; Wal- 
ter EF. Johnson, Providence, as state 
national director; William A. Lester, 


as secretary, 
Providence, as 


and FE. Harris Howard, 
treasurer. 


Association of 


of New 


Vail Analyzes Legal Problems 


Inherent in New Standard Policy 


Loss and legal problems arising since 
adoption of the 1943 New York stand- 
ard fire policy were presented and dis- 
cussed by George D. Vail, Jr., secre- 
tary of the Corroon & Reynolds Group, 
in a talk presented to the Insurance 
Section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion on October 29 at Atlantic City. He 
considered questions of insurable inter- 
est, coinsurance and time limits in 
which suits against insurers may_be 
filed. Following are extracts from Mr. 
Vail’ Ss paper: 

“Whether elimination of restrictions 
as to ownership, etc., will result in any 
change in underwriting methods and 
practices, I am not in a position to say. 
To date no material changes are evi- 


dent. This much however, is clear. 
From July 1, 1943, the holder of any 
insurable interest in property in New 


York State can take out a policy on 
such property, without disclosure of the 
nature and extent of his interest (un- 
less questioned thereon by the com- 
pany) and can collect any loss to the 
property up to the value of the insur- 
able interest at the time of loss. 

“It will not matter what his interest 
is, so long as it be an insurable interest, 
nor will it matter what changes have 
occurred in the nature or extent of in- 
terest between the inception time and 
the date of loss. Just so long as it is 
found, after the happening of a loss, 
that the insured then had an insurable 
interest in the property insured, that 
interest is covered and loss liability will 
be established on the basis of property 
damage, not to exceed insurable inter- 
est value. 

“Nor, in my opinion, will it be any 
revelant factor that the loss may leave 
enough undamaged value so that the 
security remaining would be sufficient 
to liquidate the insured’s interest. You 











executive. 


clientele. 


business would be handled. 





DO YOU WANT TO 
HANDLE MY BUSINESS? 


Having an infant daughter requiring personal attention brings 
with it the necessity of rearranging my business matters. 


Am a graduate of Hunter College where I majored in business 
administration. Have been actively in the field of insurance for 
several years. Was secretary and later assistant to an insurance 


Have had a license as an agent with a life insurance company for 
a number of years, produced business and have built up a large 


During the past year I completed the course and obtained a. 
general brokers license from the state of New York and have placed 
many policies in various companies. 


It is my desire to effect an arrangement with a general brokerage 
or agency office where the clerical details attending my insurance 
If interested please address 


BOX NO. 1676 


The Eastern Underwriter 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 




















will recall that many cases, culminating 
in the Savarese case, held ‘that a ort: 
gagee’s right to collect a loss irom 
policies payable to him was not de. 
pendent upon the sufficiency or insuff. 
ciency of the mortgage secured after 
the fire. As in the case of an insur. 
able interest insured, the contract js 
one to pay the amount of a Property 
damage, not exceeding the value of in- 
terest insured. 


Coinsurance Problems 


“We come now to an important issue 
involved in interest insurance, namely 
that, in many areas, rates are based on 
average or coinsurance clauses which 
are mandatory. In the case of owner- 
ship interest no question can arise: the 
average clause requirement runs to the 
stated percentage of property value. You 
will also recall that the Savarese case 
settled the question that an average 
clause was equally binding upon mort- 
gagee-payee as upon mortgagor-assured, 

“But, to what will the average clause 
apply where under the privilege of the 
new policy the interest insured, al- 
though admittedly an insurable interest 
is nevertheless less than an ownership 
interest? 

“For instance, John Doe takes out a 
policy for $5,000 on building carrying 
an 80% average clause. After the loss 
the adjuster finds that John Doe and 
Richard Doe each have an undivided 
interest in the building which is worth 
$10,000. Does John Doe collect any 
loss up to $5,000 or can the company 
apply the average clause (as it reads) 
to the value of the property insured and 
limit its payment to 5000/8000 of «any 
loss? 

“T do not know the answer and on 
this issue it is interesting to consider 
that the standard policies of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts are 
also interest policies, i.e., that* none of 
them contains the sole and uncondi- 
tional ownership restriction. 

“Where policies specifically designate 


that an interest is insured such as: 
ae te on one-half interest in ete, 
OL Stick nes on mortgage interest in 


etc., coinsurance is generally admitted 

to run to interest and not property 

value. 

Coinsurance Issue May Not Arise Until 
After Loss 

“Since there is no policy requirement 
that the interest be specified, there is 
nothing to prevent the interest-holder 
from taking out a policy in the amount 
he desires and it might be only after 
a loss has occurred that the company 
would have all the facts that would 
bring the coinsurance issue to the front. 
If the company is protected by the ap- 
plication of coinsurance to property 
value there is no difficulty but if it ts 
decided that coinsurance is applicable 
only to the proportionate value of in- 
terest insured, then, in those areas 
where coinsurance is mandatory, either 
some rate revision will be necessary of 
companies will have to insist on full 
insurance to coinsurance requirement on 
property value, not interest value. 

“I have found no citation in any of 
the so-called interest policy states that 
directly or indirectly passes on_ this 
question. No such case has arisen in 
the three years since the new pelicy 

was adopted in New York State. (er- 
tainly any decision on the point will 


. clarify the question of collectibility. If 


it is determined that collection 1s 
limited in the ratio of insurance to 
specified percentage of value, no policy 
or rate charge “will result. If on the 
contrary it should be held that the co 
insurance requirement runs to interest 
value as distinguished from property 
value, the companies will have to find 
the solution by clause or rate charge 
that will produce sufficient premium 10 
enable them to pay the full amount o! 
any partial loss where only a fraction 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Gorman of Attorney General’s Dept. 


Strongly Backs Rate Competition 


Declares Public Law 15 Not Designed to Authorize “Estab- 
lishment of Rigid, Non-Competitive Rate Structure, 
Nor to Foster System of Private Controls” 


Flexibility of the Sherman Act should 
ae: a rating regulation plan whereby 
jull use could be made of common loss 
experience without agreement on_ final 
insurance rates in the opinion of Manuel 
\M. Gorman, special assistant to the 
United States Attorney General. Speak- 
ine before the Rhode Island Association 
of Insurance Agents at Providence on 
Monday evening and also before the 
American Bar Association Insurance 
Section at Atlantic City later this week 
he declared that the need for use of 
common experience or even for a basic 
rate floor does not necessitate “depriv- 
ing the Public of the benefits of com- 
peti ition,’ 

\ vital issue to insurance, Mr. Gorman 
stated, is to “preserve the delicate 
balance between the use of sound in- 
dustry practice and the protection of 
competition. Congress has clearly in- 
dicated that the McCarran Act was not 
designed to authorize the establishment 
of a rigid, non-competitive rate structure. 

Not Approving or Disapproving 

Present Bills 

“The extent to which the states shall 
regulate rate-making or other practices 
in the business of insurance is, of course, 
one for their own determination,” he 
continued. “I have ventured to express 
some opinions, but the Department of 
Justice should not be regarded as ap- 
proving or disapproving any specific bill 
or drafts of. bills now being considered 
in the states. We do believe, however, 
that the answer to the problem of pre- 
serving the American way of life lies in 
the safeguards historically developed to 
protect freedom of enterprise against 
arbitrary invasion by private groups or 
by Government. 

“We must recognize that insurance is 
at a cross-roads in its history. One 
path leads to independence and maxi- 
mum economic freedom. This is the 
way of free and private enterprise. 
The other path leads to public and pri- 
vate controls. That is the way of 
regimentation. Perhaps never before has 
the choice of blessings or evils been 
so plainly, even bluntly, offered to an 
industry, 

‘The representatives of the business, 
cach in his own sphere of knowledge 
and experience, have a duty beyond the 
confines of their own immediate interests 
and gains. That duty is: to bring to the 
public, to the industry and to Govern- 
ment a better understanding of the in- 
dustry’s problems; to point out fallacies 
in any existing practice or law which in- 
terfere with sound development; to 
sweep aside outmoded practices; and to 
render help in the drafting of construc- 
tive legislation. 

“If private enterprise in the insurance 
business is to fulfill its promise and 
its obligations the states must police it 

thout obstructing it and must  en- 
courage it without pampering it. Thus 
they can play their parts in a free en- 
terprise system that makes possible 
genuine security. 

ne Act Not Excuse 
for Immunity 

“It seems abundantly clear that the 
McCarran Act cannot be construed as 
a invitation to the states to foster 
a system of private controls under a 

atk of state protection,” Mr. Gorman 
warned. “Nor is it an invitation to the 
Siates to establish areas of immunity 
trom the anti-trust laws for the further- 
vice of selfish private interests. The 
keynote is the public interest. 

“Any attempt to use state law only for 

‘ purpose of ousting the application of 
es ’ anti-trust laws to the business of 
Msurance—to seek thereby to preserve 
competitive advantages or restrictive 


practices—is contrary to the spirit of 
the act. It would constitute clear proof 
to Congress that the protection of the 
public interest requires Federal action. 
Nothing short of fairness, efficiency, 
and the preservation of competitive Op- 
portunity offers a chance of permanent 
success. 

“Thus, it is reasonable to suggest that 
the state power to ‘regulate’ in the 
ambit of the anti-trust laws should be 
used sparingly and with extreme dis- 
cretion. It is no more inconvenient to 
the insurance business to be guided by 
the principles of free egterprise than 
it is for other industries. 

“From the viewpoint of the industry, it 
would be far better to abolish restrictive 
practices than to attempt to preserve 
them under the aegis of state law,” Mr. 
Gorman stated. “From the viewpoint 
of the states, no useful purpose can be 
served by attempting to oust the appli- 
cation of the Federal anti-trust laws as 
to practices accepted as improper. 

States Must Prevent Abuses 

“But where the states do act, it is 
essential that they take positive meas- 
ures to prevent abuses or combinations 
among private groups which inhibit com- 
petition, promote the concentration of 
economic power, or otherwise restrain 
trade and commerce in_ insurance. 
Rigidity should be avoided. A_ full 
measure of competition must be pre- 
served. Where combined activity is 
authorized, effectual safeguards must be 
established to guard against the misuse 
of the grant. That is my construction 
of the word ‘regulated’ in the McCarran 
act. 

“Obviously, rates and rate-making are 
the critical issues before the industry 
and the states. They were the critical 
issues before Congress. It is argued 
that cooperative rate-making, illegal un- 
der the Sherman Act, is indispensable 
to some parts of the business. The basis 
for this contention is the fact that most 
phases of the insurance industry have 
no actual cost base and, therefore, are 
compelled to rely upon the probability 
that past experience will be repeated 
within reasonable limits. Since insurance 
is based upon the spread of risk, it is 
argued, the combined experience of a 
number of companies constitutes the 
only reliable guide for the future. The 
experience of one, or even of a few 
companies may be an unsound guide. 

“Tt is not difficult to accept the premise 
that experience should be combined for 
rate-making purposes,” Mr. Gorman con- 


ceded. “Only in this way can the in- 
dustry determine what may be called 
‘pure cost.’ But the use of the same 


final rate by all companies is quite 
another matter. Analysis of a _ rate 
demonstrates the presence of a number 
of factors—‘pure cost’ (which might be 
said to include conflagration hazard in 
the case of fire insurance), acquisition 
cost, administrative cost, and profit. All 
of these are not uniform for all com- 
panies. Any agreed rate must be 
weighted in favor of the least efficient 
participant in the agreement. And no 
agreed rate can compensate for inef- 
ficient management or poor underwriting 
judgment. 

Public Responsibility of Insurance 

“Only those who are impressed with 
the spirit of public responsibility have a 
rightful place in the business of in- 
surance,” Mr. Gorman said. “It is true 
that it is conducted for profit, and for 
that it owes no apology. But it is not 
only a financial enterprise; it partakes 
of the nature of a trust. Upon its in- 
tegrity rest the fortunes of millions of 
homes, of thousands of businesses, the 
safety of untold millions of trust funds 





credit which 
this country 


and the extension of the 
keeps the business of 
going. 

“The industry and the states are now 
faced with complex and extensive prob- 
lems of interpretation of law, insurance 
technique, public relations, and finally 
of sound legislation in the public in- 
terest. These problems are serious and 
demand careful and expert consideration. 

3ut any anylsis of these problems re- 
quires that we do not lose sight of their 
origin or of underlying objectives and 
fundamental philosophy. Personal  in- 
terests and questions of personal ad- 
vantage too often tend to obscure basic 
considerations. Matters of immediate 
interest are magnified. There is reason, 
therefore, to reexamine the aims and 
principles which are the foundation of 
our economic structure, and to evaluate 
present trends. 

“The American community has chosen 
a system of free and private enterprise. 
It is a system in which venture capital 
seeks profits at .the risk of incurring 
losses in open competition. Free enter- 
prise provides the maximum economic 
opportunity for the greatest number. 
It assures the prosperity so vital to our 
national economic security and to world 
peace. The innate resourcefulness, am- 
bition and capacity of individual mem- 
bers of society are developed. A free 
enterprise system guards the economic 
freedom of the individual from the dan- 
gers inherent in too great a concentra- 
tion of private or political power. 

Misuse of Free Enterprise 

“Often, however, businessmen merely 
render lip service to economic individu- 
alism. All too frequently, they have been 
unwilling fully to accept its results and 
iunplications. Freedom of enterprise has 
been interpreted as meaning freedom 
from competition, not freedom to com- 
pete. Private restraints and govern- 
mental aid have been enlisted to avoid 
risk and gain security, to acquire profits 
without risk of loss, to remain private 
without being enterprising, to combine 
some benefits of free enterprise with 
those of a controlled economy. 

“One of the major diseases of our times 
is a trend toward the growth of cen- 
tral power in the hands of either pri- 
vate groups or government,” continued 
Mr. Gorman. “It is a pernicious trend 
and a potent enemy of freedom. An 
attempt by any group to arrogate to 


itself control over any part of our 
economic system and to deny opportun- 
ity to others, is a step toward destruction 
of our democratic principles. 

“The sincerity of purpoted advocates 
of free enterprise is subject to a simple 
test. If they support elimination of re- 
straints upon the market, and adhere to 
application and enforcement of the anti- 


trust laws, then—and only then—will 
there be no doubt that they are true 
believers in private enterprise. But if 


they espouse the right to impose limita- 
tions upon the free play of competitive 
enterprise and opportunity, they support 
the cause of collectivism and not of 
economic individualism. 
“Visoros competition 
progress must ultimately atrophy 
through any such restrictive approach. 
Private collectivism leads to public regi- 
mentation. Concentrated public power 
will inevitably challenge concentrated 
private power, and will as_ inevitably 
prevail. To escape public collectivism, 
we must prevent private collectivism. 
Rules to Protect Free Enterprise 
“Rules of the game must be established 
to preserve and protect the system of 
free enterprise. The anti-trust laws rep- 
resent a set of rules for this purpose. 
It is significant that the anti-trust move- 
ment, as an early response to the abuses 
of the old trusts, had its origin in or- 
ganizations composed of farmers, work- 
ers, and small traders. In other words, 
it was developed for the protection of 


and industrial 


the individual and the small business- 
man. It was a movement which started 
in the states and evolved from the 


traditional common law against re- 
straints. In the latter ’80’s public op- 
position to the trusts became insistent. 
This demand culminated in the passage 
of the Sherman Act in 1890. 

“In its affirmation of the principle 
that no artificial restraints shall be im- 
posed upon the market, the Sherman 
Act exemplifies the theory and practice 
of competitive action in a free market. 
It guarantees the right to start a busi- 
ness, to supply a new service, to seek 
profit rewards in return for accepting 
the risk of loss. The Sherman Act 
places no burden of restriction upon en- 


terprise. It prohibits only the exercise 
of the power to restrict the market 
and stands for the principle that acts 


which inhibit the freedom of the 


market 
injure the economic _ 


interests of all 


Berge Gives Views on Public Law 15 


(Continued 


opinion it is destructive of free enter- 
prise as we know it. 

“A narrow approach to the interpreta- 
tion of Public Law 15 will be self- 
destructive,” Mr. Berge continued. “In- 
surance companies are not thereby to 
be permitted to make contracts and 
agreements in restraint of trade, to 
monopolize or attempt to monopolize in- 
terstate commerce, or otherwise to en- 
gage in restrictive practices. 

“The states have an unparalleled op- 
portunity to reexamine and reconstitute 
their regulatory laws. In cooperation 
with the industry they can provide for 
the orderly correction of abuses which 
have existed in the insurance business. 
Fairness, efficiency and the preservation 
of competitive opportunity should be the 
criteria. Failure in this endeavor will 
inevitably cause Congress to reconsider 
its adopted policy. 

“The states and the 
ness, therefore, are confronted with 
steering a course between the pull of 
two opposing principles. On the one 
hand, the complexities of the business 
and the difficulty of adequate state 
supervision are inducements to decep- 
tively simple short cuts. This course 
would lead to inadequate regulatory 
laws which might well invite condem- 
nation as constituting only attempts to 
circumvent the anti-trust laws—to create 
islands of immunity. 

“On the other hand, 
controls could strangle 
for free 
insurance. 


Necessity for Public Law 15 Debatable 


“Tn 


insurance busi- 


excessive state 
the opportunity 
enterprise in the business of 


terms of the preservation of the 


from 


Page 1) 

power of state regulation the necessity 
for Public Law 15 may be debatable. 
In the SEUA case the Supreme Court 
indicated that, in the absence of Federal 
legislation, the power of the states would 
be unimpaired. Subsequent decisions 
have affirmed this conclusion. I refer to 
the holdings in Robertson v. California 
and, Prudential Insurance Company v. 
Benjamin, both decided in June of this 
year. 

“In the Robertson case a unanimous 
court sustained the principle of state 
regulation of insurance under the police 
power of the states without pal go upon 
Public Law 15. In the Benjamin case 
the court considered the more weukio 
some problem of state taxation of out- 
of-state insurance companies. While it 
is true that the court relied primarily 
upon Public Law 15 as a general protec- 
tion for state taxing systems, there is 
language in the opinion indicating that 
the same result might have been reached 
in the absence of Public Law 15. 


Confusing Liberty With License 


“Those who would safeguard the val- 
ues of individual initiative and free en- 
terprise must combat not only the trend 
toward regimentation but also the 
fusion of liberty with license. The lat- 
ter leads to excesses which would en- 
courage the very controls they seek to 
avoid. 

“Probably the most debated issue in 
the insurance business at the present 
time is the regulation of rates and rate- 
making. It is argued that rate-making 
by private agreement, illegal under the 
Sherman Act, is necessary. Proponents 
of this conclusion argue that the com- 


con- 
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panies must be allowed to pool their 
experience to determine future loss 
probabilities; that competition in rates 
results in discrimination among. pur- 
chasers of insurance; and that compe- 
tition in rates will imperil the financial 
stability of the industry. 

“The need for combining the ex- 
perience of all companies for rate-mak- 
ing purposes is reason ibly clear. But we 
must not forget that other factors enter 
a rate in addition to what might be 
termed ‘pure cost’ based upon past ex- 
perience. Any final rate also includes 
administrative expense, acquisition cost 
and profit. These are not uniform for 
all companies. Any rate agreed upon by 
competitors must be so weighted as to 
protect the least efficient operator. Thus 
the necessity for using common. ex- 
perience in reaching an individual judg- 
ment on rates will not justify agreement 
upon the same final rate by all com- 
panies. 

Discriminations 
regard to discrimination, 
Act does not prohibit each 
from adopting a uniform rate 
holders,” Mr. Berge 
stated, “any more than it prohibits a 
seller of commodities from establishing 
a uniform price for his products to all 
purchasers. Most of the states have 
long prohibited discrimination among 
purchasers of insurance similarly situ- 
ated. And indeed, the Clayton Act, as 
amended by the Robinson-P: atman Act, 
actually torbids _ price discrimination 
among customers in interstate commerce. 
So state laws enjoining discrimination 
are entirely consistent with the Federal 
laws. But the elimination of discrimina- 
tion does not require agreement between 
insurance companies upon final rates. 
A variance in rates as between com- 
panies does not constitute discrimina- 
tion. It is competition. 

“The argument that competition in 
rates would injure the financial stability 
of the companies overlooks the vast 
body of existing state regulation de- 
signed to guard against insolvency. It 
also overlooks the fact that underwriting 
judgment and executive management 
are more important to the preservation 
of financial stability than any agreement 
on rates. Fixed rates can never be a 
substitute for poor underwriting or in- 
competent management. Moreover, an 
inflexible rate structure is clearly con- 
trary to the intent of Congress.” 


“With the 
Sherman 
company 
for all its policy 





Aetna North Carolina Dept. 
Advances Smith and Moye 


The Aetna Fire has announced ap- 
pointment of Special Agent Jack E. 
Smith to serve as agency superintendent 
of the North Carolina departmental 
office in Charlotte. Mr. Smith has 
been associated with the Aetna Insur- 
ance Group for the past eighteen years, 
serving both in the Hartford home office 
and in the capacity of special agent for 
North Carolina. Mr. Smith is a past 
most loyal gander of the Carolinas Pond 
of Blue Goose. 

Announcement was made also of the 
appointment of Joseph W. Moye _ to 
serve as special agent, succeeding Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Moye is a_ native of 
Raleigh, where he finished high school 
and later attended the University of 
North Carolina. After serving the 
North Carolina Inspection and Rating 
Bureau as special agent six years, he 
entered the service in 1944 and was 
fire marshal in the Air Corps with the 
rank of captain. Since he was mus- 
tered out in April, 1946, he has been 
connected with a large local agency in 
North Carolina. 


N. J. SPECIALS MEET NOV. 4 
The New Jersey Special Agents Asso- 
ciation will hold a luncheon meeting on 





Monday, November 4, at the Robert 
Treat Hotel in Newark. Following the 
luncheon the members will visit the 
Newark Police Academy at the invita- 


tion of John B. Keenan, director of the 
Department of Public Safety. Albert 
asso- 
Burdick, chairman of 
entertainment committee. 


E. Monsanto is president of the 
ciation and R. E. 
the 





Minimum Regulation Views Backed 
By Bell of the Chase National Bank 


Presenting Buyers’ Attitude on Many Insurance Problems 
He Asks If Least Government May Not Be Best Govern- 


ment for Every Detail 


Kenneth C. Bell, vice president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York in 
charge of the insurance department and 
widely respected for constructive ideas 
and suggestions which he has offered the 
the viewpoint of the in- 
told the members of the 


Insurance 


business from 
surance buyer, 


Connecticut Association of 





BELL 


“Is a grow- 


KENNETH C. 
Agents last week that there 
ing feeling that the public interest may 
and possibly better, be 
served by a minimum rather than a 
maximum regulation of every detail of 
the insurance business, whether as_ to 
rates or anything else.” 

Speaking before the annual convention 
of the Connecticut agents at New Haven 
Mr. Bell presented his views on_ in- 
surance regulation and also on numer- 
ous other subjects of current interest 
to producers; these including counter- 
signature laws, qualification laws, new 
forms of insurance and public relations. 
Concluding, he stated with respect to 
public relations: 


equally well, 


Public Relations 


“Your plans will be first for the long- 


range good of your own agencies, of 
course. But think, too, of the industry 
as a whole. The other branches of it 
may need, and possibly heed, your best 
advice. Remember also the public good, 
at all times. When personal ambitions 
and the public welfare clash, which of 


them these days do you think will pre- 
vail? Your assureds’ best interest is 
your best interest. in the long run. Make 
all your plans with that realization in 
mind; it should be the very core of your 
public relations program. When that is 
done, the future of insurance in this 
country and your part in it will be even 


brighter than its successful past!” 
On the matter of the insurance in- 
dustry and the states meeting require- 


ments of Public Law 15 so as to continue 
regulation by the states, Mr. Bell ob- 
served, in support of minimum regula- 
tion, that “probably this- is especially 
true with respect to states not presently 
equipped to administer a comprehensive 
and minute rate regulation program, or 
which heretofore have not found such 
supervision desirable. Just how these 
states are to install complete rate and 
forms supervision, and approval either 


of Insurance Industry 


in advance or subsequent to the filing, 
all within fourteen months; or why there 
is any need for such a meticulous super- 
vision, especially by those states which 
do not now have it, and apparently do 
not want it—those points are not yet 
very clearly or convincingly explained. 


Meeting Federal Statutes 


“In view of the McCarran Bill, it is 
not conceivable that Congress will out- 
law either bureau-compiled statistics or 
rate recomnfendations based upon true 
loss experience, if our state laws make 
even ‘minimum provision for such fact- 
finding or rate-making bureaus. That 
one step should take care of any trouble- 
some application of’ the Sherman Act. 
Similarly, it should not be difficult to 
incorporate in our state laws some simple 
and general provision which authorizes 
the payment of commissions to produ- 
cers, which would take care of the most 
pertinent aspects of the Robinson-Pat- 


man Act. With the two foregoing 
qualifications, what is wrong with the 
application of the Federal anti-trust 
statutes, now that insurance is com- 
merce? 

“Granted that insurance companies, 


if possible, should be kept solvent; and 
granted that there must be police powers 
available to prevent or punish crimes 
Or anti-trust practices within the in- 
dustry and against the public welfare; 
even so, might it not still conceivably 
be true of the insurance industry, as of a 
national economy, that the least govern- 
ment could prove to be the best govern- 
ment ? 

“It would be novel, ‘and some people 
think it would be refreshing although 
unlikely, if several influential Commis- 
sioners as well as industry leaders would 
come forward in support of the pro- 
posal that a Commissioner’s responsi- 
bility should be confined to little more 
than these spheres requiring adequate 
policyholders’ surplus for existing com- 


panies, and for new or foreign com- 
panies entering the field; requiring 
nationally uniform accounting in the 


filing of annual and interim reports on 
the financial condition and underwriting 
results of the companies and bureaus; 
preventing insolvency, or liquidating 
orderly those companies which _ insist 
upon failing; periodically examining 
companies and bureaus; and investiga- 
ting reputably reported cases of unfair 
rate discrimination, and correcting such; 
but other than that, to permitting open 
and free competition so far as possible 
in the business. 


Elasticity in Underwriting 


“Competition alone would probably 
take care of unconscionable low loss 
ratios, for we do have some enterpris- 
ing and withal successful underwriters 
in the business! Wouldn’t a bit more 
elasticity in underwriting, and even in 
rate-making, tend to develop underwrit- 
ing capacity and less reliance upon a 
rate clerk and his rate book?,” asked 
Mr. Bell. 

“Personally, I can’t 
company executives are incompetent to 
the point that they will wreck their 
companies if given more rate-making or 
underwriting latitude. I heard that ar- 
gument often in opposition to multiple 
underwriting powers; that many com- 
panies would promptly fail if given 
broader powers. I am unwilling so to 
indict our insurance leaders. Broad 
powers and minimum regulation have 
made the British companies strong. I 
cannot admit that our own company 
leaders are so incapable as to be un- 


admit that our 








trustworthy of similar authority an 
discretion. 

“Rate or forms regulation and yp. 
derwriting judgment are not = synony- 


mous. Bad underwriting or bad inves. 
ments can wreck a company unde: an 
system of supervision. Surely you avents 
must feel that this is so. 

“Let me suggest just one step toward 
a better public performance,” said M; 
dell. “One glaring gap existing in the 
otherwise fine job which the insurance 


industry has done to date is its failure 
to reach that large segment, probabh 
the majority, of the American people 


which, if not hag itn is dens ledly 
under-insured, One hears little or noth. 
ing in the way of concrete proposals 
to solve this problem, which is more 
than just a problem; it is a crying need 
Because, of the sheer weight of numbers 
of this important group of people, the 
industry should be deeply and constant 
concerned about them when proposing 
any new basis for the future regulatioy 
of insurance, if the proposals made an 
adopted are not to become a boomerang 
for the industry. 

“True it is that insurance must be 
sold. And to be sold, the product mus: 
be profitable to the underwriter and to 
the producer. Big business buyers oj 
insurance can pretty well look out for 
themselves; but who in the insurance in- 
dustry is looking out for the little fel- 
lows, the’ men in the ranks, the legion 
of the un-insured and under-insured, 
who nevertheless need insurance pro- 
tection badly, regardless of the reasop 
for the lack of it? Some ways and 
means must be found to cure the ey- 
isting ill of no insurance, or of. insut- 
ficient insurance. Probably the only an- 
swer is some basis of mass production 
through ways and means yet to le 
devised. 

“Is there a possibility that some pro- 
gress can be made toward a wider dis- 
tribution of insurance, through what you 
producers prefer to call legitimate chan- 
nels, by the adoption of some minimum 
premium basis for coverage, which will 
also contain a minimum commission that 
is decidedly not excessive and yet is 
profitable enough to make the business 
solicitation attractive to the producer? 

“Why, for example, .cannot some in- 
genious methods be worked out for 
soliciting on a wholesale basis the in- 
surance . business of small tenants of 
large apartment houses, or similar ag- 
gregations of individuals? Great  re- 
wards undoubtedly await the agents. or 
other producers—or, yes, the direct 
writing companies—who can come 1) 
with some really effective merchandising 
schemes to reach these large markets 
which so far are relatively cog apni 
in many fields of insurance. Give it som 
thought. 


Backs Multiple Line Underwriting 
“Couldn’t it be that multiple line un- 
derwriting will: help to provide one ol 
the answers, possibly the most effective 
answer? Broader underwriting powers 
are inevitable. The public wants them 


They are beginning to be seen ani 
felt in many key states in the Union 
and other states will rapidly  adop' 


similar underwriting authorizations. |! 
will be surprising to many of us if these 
broader powers do not sweep the coun: 
try almost as fast as the new fire polic\ 
has done. Multiple powers will permit 
the agents the better to cover theif 
insureds’ needs, regardless of whither 
this be done by the issuance of mu!tiple 
policies, by package goods, or by con 
prehensive coverages. . 

“Single line companies and single line 
agents won’t be able to keep up witli 


the parade. These possibilities «lon 
should line up the agents solidly be hind 
the multiple- power proposals. iver 


though many in the industry still den 
it, multiple powers are in the public 
eood. Do you know any buyer or : liev- 
holder who contends otherwise? Aid !! 
whether voluntarily as the resu!’ 0! 
multiple line underwriting, or involuntat- 
ily because of the impact of the Fe ler 
anti-trust laws, there should come abot! 
a consolidation of some of the big ‘om 
panv 







groups in favor of larger sing! 






(Continued on Page 31) 
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ONGFELLOW House in Cambridge, Mas- 
L sachusetts is one of America’s most 
beloved homes, for it was there that our 
favorite poet wrote many of his most de- 
lightful poems.. 

When Henry Wadsworth Longfellow as- 
sumed the professorship of modern lan- 
guages and belles-lettres at Harvard, he was 
fortunate in securing rooms in the Craigie 
Mansion. This house in “Tory Row” was 
built in 1760 by John Vassall, a distin- 
guished financier of the period. At the out- 
break of the Revolution, the owner was 
forced to leave the country because of his 
sympathies, and the mansion was confis- 
cated. It soon became the favorite rendez- 





aed 


Longfellow’s study, gathering place of nineteenth century literati. 


ongfellow \gam 
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vous of the Colonial troops, 
and Washington used it for 
his headquarters for a long pe- 
riod. Mrs. Washington joined 
her husband while he was sta- 
tioned there, and the house 
and grounds were the scene 
of many brilliant Colonial fes- 
tivities. In 1793, the estate was 
purchased by Andrew Craigie, 












































home, which had always 
been very dear to him, had 
become the meeting place of 
many illustrious guests. 
However, his closest friends 
were probably the children 
of Cambridge, for the house 
was always filled with them. 
In fact, on his seventy-sec- 
ond birthday they presented 


whose widow was eventually 7% first American in Poets’ Corner him with an armchair made 


in Westminster Abbey. 


forced to open her home to 
paying guests. Longfellow was assigned an 
apartment which included the room used 
by Washington as his private chamber. In 
this room the poet wrote the immortal “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus.” In 
1843, Longfellow was mar- 
ried to Frances Elizabeth 
Appleton and the couple was 
presented with the house as 
a wedding present from the 
bride’s father. 

During the latter years of 
his life many honors were 
bestowed on the poet, and his 





of wood from the chestnut- 
tree of his “The Village Blacksmith.” 
Many of the distinguished poet’s works 
are based on the American scene and in- 
clude such widely read and loved titles as 
“Hiawatha,” “Poems on Slavery,” “Tales of 
a Wayside Inn,” “The New England Trag- 
edy,” “The Hanging of the Crane,” “The 
Old Clock on the Stairs,” “Evangeline,” 
and “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 


The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America’s leading insurance pro- 
lector of American Homes and the Homes 
of American Industry. 


* THE HOME « 
Snsurcance Conypany 


NEW YORK 
FIRE © AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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Vogel Urges Local Agents to Add 


Life Insurance to Their Coverages 


Mr. Vogel urged agents to make com- 
plete surveys of prospects’ and clients’ 
protection, including life policies. The 
agent who has the confidence of pros- 


William S. Vogel, general agent at 
Newark of the Columbian National Life 
Insurance Co., told of the 
New Association of Insurance 
A\vents at their Atlantic City 
convention how they can increase their 


members 
Jersey 
recent 


service and income by adding life insur- 
ance to their present fire, marine and 
casualty lines of coverage. He said the 
local agents are in an excellent position 
to render life service and that such a 
trend 1s growing. 

Explaining briefly some of the popu- 
lar life insurance plans which local 
avents can develop successfully he cited 
the modern educational trust, mort- 
vave clean-up insurance, business in- 
surance, retirement income, estate plan- 
nine and low life cost plan. Business 
life insurance covering lives of owners 
of businesses furnishes capital to keep 
a venture going; besides, the proceeds 
are tax free, Mr. Vogel said. Key man 
life insurance is another popular form. 

Group life insurance is expanding 
fast and nearly every business firm will 
have to soon consider the problem of 
buying this coverage Mr. Vogel said. 
He urged agents to stress to employers 
the point that they should pay the en- 
tire cost of Group life coverage, as tax 
reductions thereby reduce cost 
considerably. When employes share in 
paying the costs the tax reduction ben- 
chts disappear. 

To get started on life insurance sales 


eTOss 





Massachusetts Agents 
Call Commissions Low 


Members of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents expressed 
dissatisfaction with current commission 


rates when discussing the subject at 
the annual meeting of the association 
at Worcester recently. At a_ local 


board meeting some agents argued that 
a 5% countersignature commission is in- 


adequate in cases where agents have 
to write policies. It was pointed out 
that some local boards have obtained a 


10% rate for countersignature but that 
rate is not general. 

It was claimed that the general com- 
mission average of 20% in Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association territory is lower 


than in other sections of the country 
and that automobile commissions are 
too low. Increased costs of living and 


f operating agencies have led many 
avents to feel that they are entitled to 
higher commissions. 

Mongeau, Lowell; 


President Leo R. 


Vice President Dana J. Lowd, North- 
ampton, and State National Director 
Harold D. Barnes, Pittsfield, were all 


reelected. There was no discussion of 


state rating legislation from the floor 
but President Mongeau said in his re- 
port that the “All-Industry committee 


has, to my mind, made an honest effort 


to achieve the almost impossible task 
of reconciling diametrically opposed 
forces.” He indicated that Massachu- 


setts agents will have a say in drafting 
legislation in that state. 





pects on fire and casualty lines will 
have a comparatively easy time becom- 
ing a valued life insurance advisor, as- 
suming he acquaints himself thoroughly 
with life insurance, or has someone in 
his agency who knows the business. 
Indirect sales approaches are advised 
by Mr. Vogel. He said many agents 
have found it successful not to try at 
first to press clients on life matters but 
rather merely to present pertinent in- 
formation concerning various life insur- 
ance plans, allowing the prospect him- 
self to decide whether a recommenda- 
tion is wanted. Thus the prospect really 
sells himself, or if he turns down the 
plan, the fire-casualty agent is not 
blamed for trying to convince the pros- 
pect against his will. Once the ground 
is broken on selling life, in addition to 


other lines, progress is steady Mr. 
Vogel said. 
Commissions on life insurance. sales 


are good, he continued, and as a mat- 
ter of self-defense local agents should 
seriously consider expanding into the 
life field. Many strictly life agents to- 
day, he said, are branching out into the 
eeneral insurance field. So the agent 
who can offer complete protection and 
who is qualified to render good service 
to the public stands in the best posi- 
tion to maintain his place in the 
American Agency System, Mr. Vogel 
emphasized in conclusion, 


Restore North President 


Connecticut Agents’ Assn. 
David A. North of New Haven was 
reelected president of the Connecticut 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
annual meeting held in New Haven last 
Thursday. William J. Dodd, Waterbury, 
was elected vice president; William W. 
Hatfield, Bridgeport, secretary-treas- 
urer; Henry L. Bailey, New London, 
national state director. 

Anthony J. Mastriano, Meriden, and 
Edwin S. Cowles, Ir. were elected hon- 
orary vice presidents. Regional vice 
presidents are G. Burgess Fisher, Hart- 
ford; Louis A. Johns, New Haven; F. 
Chandler Moffatt, Westport; Reinhold 


M. Parker, New Hartford; John W. 
Perry, Danielson; Frank T. Davis, 
Middletown; Laurence P. Smith, New 


London, and Melville A. Taff, Stamford. 

The John C. North Memorial Trophy 
for the local association contributing 
most to better public relations for the 
industry was awarded to the Walling- 
ford local board. 


BERGMAN JOINS NOLAN AGENCY 

James J. Bergman has joined the 
James Nolan, Inc., agency of North Ber- 
gen, N. J., which is headed by Mrs. 
Cristine B. Nolan. He is a veteran of 
World War IIT and is now studying un- 
der the GI bill of rights at the Univer- 
sity of Newark. He is also receiving 
instruction from officers of the American 
Insurance Group. 





BARNES HEADS KY. AGENTS 


Succeeds Lawton as President; Annual 
Meeting Commends NAIA in Its 
Branch Office Proposals 

S. C. Barnes, Elizabethtown, first 
vice president, Kentucky Association of 
Insurance Agents, was elevated to 
president of the association at the clos- 
ing session, October 22, at Louisville, to 
succeed J. Bryant Lawton of Central 
City. George E. Burks of Louisville was 
advanced from second to first vice 
president; J. E. Fall, Jr., Fulton, became 
second vice president, and Peyton B. 
Bethel, Louisville, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Norman A. Chrisman 
continues as national state director. 

Included in the resolutions was ap- 
preciation of the efforts of the various 
speakers, association officials, State In- 
surance Department officials, the press, 
hotel, field men, Kentucky Inspection 
Bureau, the National Association for 
having sent down John C. Stott, etc. 
and resolutions that were more specific, 
and which were as follows: 

1. “We recommend that the incoming 
administration present to the Depart- 
ment of Revenue (State of Kentucky) 
the desirability of the Department issu- 
ing at an early date as practical an 
official digest of the Motor Vehicle Fi- 
nancial Responsibility Law, to be avail- 
able in quantities amply sufficient for 
general distribution by agents through- 
out Kentucky, in order that the public 
may be fully informed of the pro- 
visions of the laws as interpreted by the 
Revenue Department. : 

2. “We commend the National As- 
sociation and pledge our support on 
the efforts to have the companies recog- 
nize that practices of branch offices in 
affording complete facilities to non- 
policy writing agents free of charge 
is unduly discriminatory as to agencies 
maintaining their own offices and facili- 
ties.” 





To Broadcast Bank-Agent 
Auto Plan Election Night 


The “whvs and wherefores” of the 
bank and agent auto plan will be broad- 
cast over Station WFAS of White 
Plains on the night of Election Day, 
November 5. The plan will be described 
during the course of the evening be- 
tween election returns, it is announced 
bv the Great Eastern Fire of White 
Plains, of which Allan C. Stevens is 
president, 


Cleveland Auto Plan 


Bars Coercion by Dealers 


Members of the Insurance Board of 
Cleveland, the Cleveland Automobile 





‘Dealers’ Association and the Cleveland 


Finance Association have formulated, as 
a substitute for the bank and agent plan 
which could not be promoted, a “code 
of ethics” whereby a car buyer, or buyer 
of anything on the instalment plan, can 
arrange his own financing. and insurance 
without interference, providing all rea- 
sonable requirements are met. 

Where insurance is hought through a 
buver’s own agent a binder or evidence 
of insurance will be furnished to protect 
him. Members of the Cleveland board 
will use their best efforts to protect the 
insurance interests of the public, the fi- 
nancial institutions and the automobile 
dealers. Agents are not to seek data 
on expiration dates of policies from 
dealers or financial institutions and 
dealers are cautioned not to disclose 
such information unless authorized by 
the property owner, : 





PRODUCERS’ REVIEW CLASS 

The next review class to be conducted 
by the Home Insurance Co. for prospec- 
tive brokers and agents will be held 
on Friday evening, November 8, from 
6 to 9:30 o’clock. at the Hotel Governor 
Clinton, Seventh Avenue and Thirty- 
first Street, New York City. Problems 
presented in previous state examinations 
will be discussed. This is in preparation 
for the New York State brokers and 
agents examination and all are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 
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PA. FIELD CLUB MEETS 


Moses of Agents’ Assn. to Speak at 
November Meeting; Ingersoll 
Entertainment Chairman 
At the October dinner meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Field Club in the Har- 
risburger Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. Norman 
S. Ingersoll of Camp Hill, special agent 
of National Liberty, Pa., was appointed 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee and announced a program of speak- 
ers for the November and December 

meetings. : 

Frank D. Moses, Harrisburg, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents, has been asked to speak 
at the December meeting, his topic 
be Public Law 15 as it affects the fire 
insurance companies. Mr. Moses _ has 
recently compiled a phamplet covering 
this law and its.application to fire in- 
surance, 

A. W. Mueller, special agent, Fidelity 
Phoenix, chairman of public relations 
committee, gave a report of the efforts 


of the club, to supply speakers for 
various Civic or service associations 
throughout central Pennsylvania. Re- 


ports of talks given before various meet- 
ings, explaining fire insurance and fire 
prevention were given by Stuart H. 
Smith, state agent, Agriculture. Paul 
Henry Kuntz, special agent, National 
Liberty, and John K. Olson, special 
agent, Aetna Fire, and the names of 
four additional volunteers for such talks 
were added to the speakers list. 

Action to elect a new president to 
succeed L. Christianson, Lemoyne, 
special agent, Mechanics & Traders, re- 
cently transferred to Baltimore, was de- 
ferred to the next meeting, to be held 
November 18 at the Harrisburger Hotel. 
Stuart H. Smith announced that a 
speaker from the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education, an expert in public 
relation work, would be secured 

The Pennsylvania Field Club is a Har- 
risburg organization composed of sixty- 
five local residents employed by stock 
fire insurance companies and their ad- 
justment bureaus. 


Davis, Dorland & Co.’s_ . 
20-Year Club Meets 


The annual meeting and dinner 0! 
Davis, Dorland & Co.’s 20-Year Club 
known as The Dador Association was 
held at the Hotgl Pierre, New York, 
on Thursday evening October 24. 
Clarence A. Van Doren was elected 
president succeeding the retiring pres!- 
dent, Clifton B. White. 

All employes of Davis, Dorland & Co. 
who have completed twenty years 0! 
association with the organization are 
eligible for membership. The _ thirty- 
cight members present at the meeting 
represented 1,156 years of service with 
Davis, Dorland & Co. 
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Greeno Speaks Before 
N. Y. Insurance Women 


ADDRESSES BANQUET SESSION 
Declares He Nien uni Fear of Govern- 
ment Taking Over Business but 
Inroads Can Be Made 


The Federation of New York State 
Insurance Women’s Clubs is living proof 
of woman's capacity to maintain her 
position in the business world, said Fol- 
lett L. Greeno, Rochester agent, in his 


address at the banquet of the organiza- 
tion at 
organization, he 


October 19. Such an 
affords its mem- 


Rochester, 
said, 





FOLLETT L. GREENO 
bers a wider perspective, 
ception, a deeper appreciation. of the 
business in which they are engaged 
and sets a standard for others to attain. 

Insurance, said Mr. Greeno, is actually 
the largest business in the United States, 
and no other business approaches so 
stupendous a volume as it does. “Yet,” 
he said, “insurance is more than figures 
on paper, astronomical as they may be. 
Insurance is more than the writing of 
policies, the distribution of manuals and 
all the multitudinous mechanics neces- 
sary for its transaction. It is a system, 
a vast enterprise, greater than any com- 
pany or group of companies.” 

Mr. Greeno said that insurance women 
are an important part of insurance dis- 
tribution: that insurance is and always 
has been a missionary enterprise and 
insurance women are missionaries, 
whether they sell, take orders, write 
policies, underwrite the risks or adjust 
losses. “You are preaching the gospel 
of insurance every time you talk to a 
prospect or serve a_ policyholder,” he 
said. 


a greater con- 


No Fear for System 


“That is one reason 1 do not fear 
the destruction of the American Agency 
System either by the companies or by 
the state taking over the business. No 
government employe could possibly be 
fired with sufficient zeal to do the job 
of selling insurance. 

“Were the government to take over, 
insurance would have to be bought and 
not sold and no one would ever be ade- 
quately insured. Many would have no 
insurance at all. 

“Inroads can be made, however, both 
by companies and/or by the government, 
encroachments which, while perhaps not 
killing off the American Agency System 
could certainly do it grave harm and 
make it much more difficult for agents 
to serve the insuring public than here- 
tofore. 


Must Be Alert 


“We have to be constantly on the 
alert, for vigilance is the price of liberty 
here as elsewhere. 

“That is why we need our local, state 
and National Associations to do those 


things for us that we cannot do individu- 
ally, to keep us informed that we may 
take effective action when necessary to 
defend the ideals and the conduct of 
our business. 

“That is why I congratulate you to- 
night, on your successful convention, 
your splendid organization and all that 
it stands for. You are growing in im- 
portance and influence and you will con- 
tinue to grow. You have earned the 
recognition that is evidenced through- 
out the insurance fraternity. As we are 
proud of you, so you can be proud and 
happy that, as insurance women you are 
co-defenders of the American Agency 
System and indispensable to the welfare 
of our business of insurance.’ 


Higher Fire Rates May Be 
Sought in Canada in 1947 


It is believed in Ontario and Quebec 
that the beginning of 1947 will see an 
increase in fire insurance rates—in east- 
ern Canada at least. Current predictions 


are that total premiums received for 
1946 will approximate those for 1945 
but a larger burning ratio will give a 


less favorable picture than a year ago. 

The only favorable aspect of 1946 to 
date is the large volume of new business 
on new construction and increased in- 
ventories of materials. In addition there 
is a definite trend among property own- 
ers to increase existing fire insurance to 
provide for higher values. 


Marguerite FitzPatrick 
Heads Women’s Federation 


S. FITZPAGRICK 


FitzPatrick of Syra- 


MARGUERITE 

Marguerite S. 
cuse was. elected 
Federation of New 


president of the 
York Insurance 








































Highlights 


IN INSURANCE HISTORY 


GREAT WHISKEY FIRE 


The Great Whiskey Fire took place in 
Dublin June 19th, 1874. Many buildings 
housing bonded stores of whiskies were 
destroyed, with a loss around £80,000. The 
“Times” said: “The streams of burning 
whiskey, which to most people were 
appalling, offered to others a temptation 
which they could not resist. Although 
the streets were generally well guarded 
by the military and police, numbers of 
people got access through narrow lanes 
and passages to places where it ran freely 
along the channels or in pools in the 
street, and resorted to every possible ex- 
pedient to obtain draughts. Some col- 
lected the liquor in their hats and others 
in their boots; some lay down across the 
channels and lapped the streams until 
they became helpless and insensible 
and had to be dragged off to hospitals. 
It would be hard to conceive a more 
shocking exhibition of degrading vice.” 


Few warehouse owners today would 
fail to carry adequate insurance on 
such valuable contents. Living in 1946 
has many advantages, not the least of 
which are the good values to be had 
in insurance policies—such as those 
written by NATIONAL UNION 
and BIRMINGHAM. 


and Birmingham 
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Women’s Clubs at the annual meeting 
in Rochester last week. She succeeds 
Ann E. Waugh of Albany. ‘Edna 
Curtis of Albany is the new vice presj- 
dent; June Wells of Buffalo, recording 
secretary; Marie Sullivan of Syracuse, 
corresponding secretary, and Alvia 
Pavia of Rochester, treasurer. Board 
members include Edna Parient of Her- 
kimer and Marguerite Healey of New 
York. 

Miss Fitzpatrick, who was vice presi- 
dent of the federation last year, served 
as president of the Syracuse Insurance 
Women’s Association, having been elec- 
ted to that office in 1944. She began her 
insurance career in the offices of Wads- 
worth & Olmstead of Syracuse, eastern 
New York managers for the Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety Co. After two years with 
that firm, she joined the City Insuring 
Agency, Inc., and in July, 1942, she and 
John W. Carroll formed the insurance 
agency of John W. Carroll & Co. When 
Mr. Carroll left to join the Air Trans- 
port Command of the United 
Army, Miss Fitzpatrick joined the 
George B. G. Kelley Insurance Agency. 


Hinkley, President Boston 
Insurance Library Ass’n 


The Insurance Library Association of 


Boston, at its sixtieth annual meeting 
October 25, elected the following off- 
cers: 


President, Ralph G. Hinkley, manager 
of the New England department of the 
American Insurance Group: vice presi- 
dent, Walter C. Small, Field & Cowles; 
treasurer, Kenneth H. Erskine, local 
manager, Anglo-American Underwriters 
Agency; secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, Abbie G. Glover. 

Messrs. Hinkley, Small, and Gayle T 
Forbush, retired U. S. manager of the 
Royal Exchange; Gorham Dana, Her- 
bert A. Kneeland, John C. Paige & Co. 
were reelected to the board of trustees, 
and Fred H. Morasch, vice president of 
the Fireman’s Fund, was elected to fill 
the unexpired term of James F. Crafts 
who has moved to California. 

The association now has a member- 
ship of 308 members. There were 11,383 
callers during the year, and 941 items 
were added to the book collection. 
Courses in general principles of insur- 
ance and on the Massachusetts stand- 
ard fire policy have been attended by 
286 students. ‘ 





Excelsior Stock Increased 


In their special meeting held at the 
home office of the company in Syra- 
cuse, stockholders of the Excelsior of 
New York voted to authorize an in- 
crease in the capital and surplus. of 
the company issuing 20,000 new shares 
of the capital stock of the company. 
The new issue will be offered to stock- 
holders at $10 per share, and will have 
the effect of increasing capital from 
$400,000 to $500,000, and adding $100,100 
to surplus. 

Letters advising all stockholders of 
the action taken were mailed to !:x- 
celsior stockholders on record as of 
October 22, announcing that the length 
of the subscription period will extcnd 
from that date until November 15, dur- 
ing which time present stockhold Ts 
have the opportunity to purchase one 
new share for each four shares hel 
on October 22. 
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Ann Waugh Asks for 
Federation Acceptance 


————— 


ADDRESSES WOMEN OF N. ¥. 





Says Federation Cannot Operate Within 
Framework of National Association 
of Insurance Women 


The question of recognition by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Women of state federations was brought 
to the forefront by Ann E. Waugh, re- 
tirins president, in her report at the 
annual meeting of the Federation of 


New York Insurance Women’s Clubs at 
Rochester, October 1. ae 
After outlining the objectives of the 





ANN E. WAUGH 


federation and suggesting that the local 
clubs devote one meeting annually to 
celebration of a “federation night,” Miss 
Waugh said: 

“This report on the federation’s prob- 
lens and activities cannot be concluded 
without an analysis of the consequences 
to the federation of a recommendation 
adopted by the National Association of 
Insurance Women at its Atlanta con- 
vention in June, 1946. The recommen- 
dation I refer to was the decision not 
to recognize any state association until 
such time as three-fourths of all the 
states represented in national shall have 
state associations, The language of this 
decision is confusing to us in the fed- 
eration, because it does not refer di- 
rectly to state federations. There might 
be some doubt that it was intended to 
include sate federations, except for the 
fact that the recommendation was made 
by the committee of the National Asso- 
ciation which considered the petition 
submitted last October by New York 
clubs on behalf of the federation. 


Petitions National Group 


“As you know at our third annual 
meeting last October all of our member 
chibs represented, viz., Albany, Bing- 
amton, Buffalo, Rochester, Schenec- 
ly, Syracuse and Fulton County, voted 
individually to petition the National As- 
oclation for recognition of our federa- 
tion so that we might operate on a 


L 


state level within the frame-work of 
national. We have had a number of 
inquiries from various sources as to 


r= 


lat we mean by ‘recognition’ and by 
erating on a state level.’ I will at- 
cmpt briefly to explain these. 

“Many of the activities of our local 
ibs relate only to our own state, such 
organization of new clubs; legisla- 
n; federation projects; federation 
iiblic relations; publicity; and to a 
nsiderable extent, education. 

“The business in which we are prim- 
rily interested is supervised by the 
ew York ‘Insurance Department; its 
rating laws are passed by our state 
gislature; contracts delivered in our 
tate are subject to the laws of our 


ym 


state. Even in national matters like 
Public Law 15, there is a limited realm 
where action by the New York Depart- 
ment is a matter of real importance to 
us. 
Know State Problems 

“Besides this, there is a natural ten- 
dency on the part of citizens of any 
state to feel that they ‘belong’ together 
as political, social, and economic units. 
We know our own state and our own 
problems. We know our own clubs and 
their needs, limitations and capacities. 
As a federation we are a large enough 
unit to make a real contribution to one 
another’s welfare and progress; and 


small enough so that there is ample 
opportunity for individual participation. 
As we meet in our annual meetings year 
after year we can make and renew ac- 
quaintances and friendships that will 
reach outside the bounds of club and 
become personal relationships. 

“Tl have called attention to this as a 
natural tendency, and I might say that 
we New York ‘gals’ want to ‘do what 
comes naturally.’ The organization of 
the federation was a spontaneous move- 
ment among our clubs and their devo- 
tion to it is an indication of the extent 
of their hopes and aspirations for it. 

“In states not having a federation, the 


decision of national undoubtedly seems 
fairly unimportant. To us in New 
York it creates a real problem, because 
we are forced to face the fact that at 
the present time we cannot work on a 
state level within the frame-work of na- 
tional and that to whatever extent na- 
tional operates on a state level within 
our state the two organizations overlap 
and must at times conflict or interfere 
with each other. 
Would Overcome Hurdle 

“The separate, independent decision 

by a majority of our clubs to place the 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Agents Told How They Can Help Make 


Loss Adjustments Build Good Will 


general adjuster 
offered 


Jack B. 
: é ; 2 
of the Royal-Liverpool Group, 
important 


Quisenberry, 


five specific points as and 


necessary elements to insure prompt 
and adequate loss service when he spoke 
the 
necticut Association of Insurance 
Avents at New Haven last week. He 
said the elimination of any one of these 
points could cause difficulties to arise 
which might bring disservice to the in- 
surance industry by having dissatisfied 
claimants. The five points he cited are 
as follows: 

“1, An understanding with the com- 
pany and the supervising state or spe- 
cial agent in regard to loss procedure. 

“2, See that all claims irrespective of 
size are reported promptly and care- 
fully on the standard forms provided for 
this purpose. 

“3. Assist the insured and the ad- 
juster in obtaining fair and responsible 
estimates and intelligent inventories. 

‘4. Approach each loss problem in a 
spirit of cooperation and understanding 


before the annual meeting of Con- 


which will assist the insured and the 
adjuster in arriving at a mutual agree- 
ment. 


Careful Underwriting 

“5. Careful attention to underwriting 
to see that the insurance is properly 
written and in an adequate amount, so 
that when a loss occurs the amount paid 
will be sufficient to take care of the loss 
sustained. 

“If this great industry of ours re- 
ceives this type of support from all of 
us who have chosen it as our profession, 
we can look forward to a happy and 
prosperous future. The industry needs 
your whole-hearted support and we 
pledge to the entire agency sytsem our 
full cooperation. 

“We hope and trust that in this spirit 
of working together your production 
efforts will not cause you to lose sight 
of the fact that our primary function is 
full protection for every policyholder, 
and that the number of policyholders 
will ever increase because of public con- 
fidence in you and in our companies. 
Every loss should provide the oppor- 
tunity to sell quality, adequacy and good 
will. are our objectives.” 

Losses said Mr. Quisen- 
berry, one of the most important bases 
of the agency business and_ likewise 
represent the most uncertain feature of 
its operation. Losses he characterized 
as a study in human relations in all its 
complexities. 


These 
represent, 


How Agent Approaches a Loss 


“Let's consider a day or an incident 
in the life of an agent,” Mr. Quisen- 
berry said. “A customer calls the agent 
on the telephone—a has occurred. 
The question is asked by the agent: 
‘What are the circumstances?’ Has the 
policy been written correctly? Does it 
cover the damage? Is the coverage ade- 
quate? Will the estimate be reason- 
able? During the adjustment will there 
be a clash of personalities between the 
adjuster and the insured? Will there 
be unreasonableness on either side 
which will make an unpleasant adjust- 
ment with its many repercussions ? 
“Perhaps this particular 


loss 


insured is 
well known to you and from your per- 
sonal contacts you know him to be a 
man with very decided ideas, argumen- 
tative and perhaps demanding or over- 
bearing in his general business contacts. 


Perhaps he is a client who is of the 
complaining type, or is picky about 
small details or easily finds fault; or 


perhaps he is the type of executive who 
is always too busy and much of the 
business has to be transacted through a 
third partv—he is hard to see and diffi- 
cult to understand. 

“Perhaps he is the easy-going type 
that would leave everything up to the 


JACK B. 


QUISENBERRY 


and if the matter was not han- 
dled promptly and_ satisfactorily there 
would be an eventual under-current or 
unexpressed resentment. 

“A tough assured who controls a big 
block of business has a small but un- 
usual loss; perhaps with a question of 
liability. You know that the adjuster 
usually assigned to your claims is a bit 
technical at times, and when the agree- 
ment is reached and proof of loss signed 
feeling of re- 


agent, 


you have a very definite 
lief. How many times have I heard an 
agent say: ‘That case was loaded with 


insofar as my business was 
concerned, and I am certainly glad that 
the adjustment has been concluded on 
such an amicable basis.’ 

“There are all kinds of people and 
every agent has customers of all types. 
Is it any wonder, therefore, that the 
prospect of a claim may have some 
very disquieting aspects? 


Agent and Adjuster 


“In addition to the agent’s natural 
concern over the problems of his clients 
he has the additional worry of the ad- 
juster. Will it be the same one that ad- 
justed the last loss so satisfactorily? 
Will he conclude the claim on his first 
visit or will it drag out for several 
weeks ? 

“Sometimes even the most innocent- 
looking claim develops into a headache,” 
Mr. Quisenberry said. “It was tough 
enough to get the business and you 
surely do not want to lose your cus- 
tomer as a result of an adjustment. I 
am sure all of these questions, and 
probably many more, have occurred to 
most of you any number of times. 

“Fortunately, most of these worries 
never materialize. With very few ex- 
ceptions losses are concluded promptly 
and equitably, and our claimants be- 
come boosters for the service which 
we are prepared to offer. However, the 
problem is with us. We carefully study 
the many losses which are easily con- 
cluded because they give us a key to 
solve our more difficult problems. We 
are concerned with those few that pre- 
sent our difficulties and which in turn 
may react to the discredit of our busi- 
ness. 

“I don’t believe your clients ever 
welcome you with open arms and a big 
smile and ‘I want to buy all your in- 
surance’—just wrap it up attitude. We 
do make friends with our engineering 
service and our many varied activities 
in safety work and loss prevention. We 
keep them by our loss service. We 
could advertise and sell and engineer 
and have our field staff go the length 


dynamite, 





and breadth of our country, but it will 
all fall flat if our claim service is han- 
dled in an inefficient manner. 

“Insofar as losses are concerned it is 
our avowed intention to adjust our in- 
sured losses in a prompt, fair’ and in- 
telligent manner and to interpret our 
policies liberally, but consistent with 
good buniness judgment and ethics. 


Teamwork Is Essential 


“Some agents seem to think that once 
they have sold a policy and collected a 
premium that their duty to the policy- 
holder ceases. It is true that one phase 
of the transaction is complete, but the 
manner in which a claim is handled, the 
smoothness of the operation, being able 
to place a draft in an assured’s hand 
with the least amount of inconvenience 
and in the shortest possible time—that 
is where teamwork pays off. It seems 
to me that our business as a whole is 
like a gigantic team organized to serve 
all humanity and it is necessary, in 
order to present a winning combina- 
tion, for each individual to cooperate 
with and fully understand the position 
of every member of the team. 

“An agent should be the go-between 
for the assured and the adjuster. Most 


certainly the adjuster as a_ first step 
should get in touch with the agent’s 
office. The agent should arrange an 


appointment and introduce the insured 
and the adjuster. Remember in most 
instances the agent is the one who is 
personally acquainted with the insured 
and by a helpful word to the adjuster 
and a pleasant introduction to his client 
he can initiate the adjustment procedure 
in the right spirit and see that it gets 
off on the right foot. 

“Many misunderstandings which often 
cause ill feeling towards the insurance 
business could have been avoided if 
the adjuster and the agent had worked 
out a real understanding and a coop- 
erative approach to the problem of in- 
surance adjustments. 


Routine of Adjustments 


“In order for a loss to be handled 
efficiently it must follow a definite rou- 
tine. TI have continually stressed the 
utmost importance of cooperation and 
mutual understanding as the keynote to 
successful handling of claims. Now, 
secondly, and also of equal importance, 
is the prompt report of the loss on a 
standard notice of loss form which is 
prepared in triplicate, one copy being 
sent to the fieldman, one copy to the 
home office of the company and the 
other retained for the agency’s files. 
This contains many important elements 
for the successful operation of our loss 
department. 

“The most vital element to the agent 
is that it provides for the prompt 
attention to the claim by a qualified 
adjuster who is generally appointed by 
the fieldman or his office. It notifies 
the home office of the company that the 
fieldman has been notified and that an 
adjuster will be on the job. It also 
gives the company an estimate of the 
loss so that proper records and ade- 
quate reserves can be promptly estab- 
lished, and so that any reference to the 
loss by the agent, adjuster or fieldman 
to the home office can be promtply ac- 


knowledged. The efficient handling of 
details is necessary for smooth opera- 
tion. 


“The agent has another duty, it seems 
to me, which is also of paramount im- 
portance in direct succession to the two 
previous points which TI have made. 
After the loss is reported (depending 
upon the type and size of the loss and 
being careful, of course, not to commit 
any waivers if the circumstances in con- 
nection with the claim are not proper. in 
every respect) he should advise the in+ 
sured to take the proper and necessary 
steps to protect the property from fur- 
ther damage and to secure fair and 
equitable bone fide etsimates and proper 
inventories. 

“If a loss is relatively small and an 
estimate is prepared or if there are 
only a few items of an inventory neces- 
sary to have ready, most of these claims 
can be completed at the time of the ad- 
juster’s initial visit and it seems to me 
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that this represents real agency service 
to a client. 

Hopes for Larger Adjusting Staffs 

“In the not too distant future it is 
our hope to have a sufficient staff of 
adjusters so that all losses can be in- 
spected within a comparably few hours 
after their occurrence, if the agent de- 
sires immediate assistance. In a great 
many cases the advice and counsel of 
the adjuster is of inestimable value. | 
cannot, however, emphasize too strongly 
to each agent the importance of coun- 
selling an insured to secure detailed 
figures on a fair basis. This greatly as- 
sists the adjuster in getting the claim 
completed in the shortest possible time. 
There is actually little or no reason why 
disputes need develop on the average 
claim if it is handled promptly and effi- 
ciently. 

“T think I would be remiss if I should 
conclude my remarks without some 
reference to the problem of under-in- 
surance,” Mr. Quisenberry said. “It is 
especially difficult to leave an assured 
satisfied with the company, his agent or 
the adjuster if there is inadequate cov- 
erage, improper coverage or co-insut- 
ance penalties. It is generally agreed 
that the actual agreement as to the 
amount of physical damage is not too 
difficult to reach. 

“Tf an insured, however, knows that 
he is to be penalized due to inadequate 
coverage than there is apt to be a de- 
cided effort to increase the loss figures 
or decrease the sound value, as the 
case may be. This is a natural human 
tendency to avoid financial loss, but the 
important thing is it creates in the 
minds of the public, by repetition o! 
stories, generally untrue, that the as- 
sured has been mistreated. 

“Many difficult and unsatisfactory ad- 
justments have their origin at the time 
a policy is written. If you have an 
underwriting problem consult freely 
with the field staff and if there is any 
question that the insurance is written in 
such a way that a possibility for mis- 
understanding exists, do not write it 
that way as you are only asking (or 
trouble and walking around with your 
fingers crossed hoping that a loss does 
not occur.” 


CAMPBELL IN, WESTERN PENNA. 

The Fireman’s Fund has appoint ted 
Edward L. Campbell as special agent 
in western Pennsylvania, succeeding 
J. Howard Holliday, resigned. He wil! 
have headquarters with Special ace 
Timberman in the Commonwealth Build- 
Mr. Campbell joined 





ing, Pittsburgh. 
the Fireman’s Fund at Boston: follow- 
ing graduation from Bowdoin College 


and during the war served in the Army 
overseas. 
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—S\ Peo. H. Martin Heads Fred W. Kentner Home of Now York in'1990 Mr. Kear, Commercial Union Group 


N. Y. Pond, Blue Goose 


IS ELECTED WIELDER 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


the business for half a century. He en- 
tered it in 1896 when he went to work 


ner resigned and became assistant 
United States manager of the Svea and 
vice president of the Hudson. Two 
years later he obtained his own local 


Advances Frank H. Prigge 
The Commercial Union 
nounces advancement of 
Prigge to the position of chief adjuster 


Group an- 


Frank H. 


for Henry H. Hobbs, an independent agency when he bought out the agency ; - : os 
Winchester Receives Life Membership adjuster. Two years later he joined business of Starkweather & Shepley for ~~ pt Pen Eh oe Cl 
Certificate from Grand Nest; Moore Walter Selvage, a public adjuster. Not in New York City, representing the rr. e — pn ans aa ae 
Commended on Convention long afterwards the old Tariff Associa- Alliance of Philadelphia, Star of Amer- ee ee eee eee ee eee eee 





George H. Martin, New Jersey state 
agent for the New York Underwriters 
Insur ince Co. and well known in that 
for his activities in and with field- 


tion disbanded, leading to cancellation 
and rewriting of hundreds of fire poli- 
cies and as young Mr. Kentner was 
known as an excellent penman he was 
hired by the Queen to write policies. 


ica, Sentinel and Nationale of Paris. 
Joined Travelers in 1925 


In 1925 the Travelers formed the 
Travelers Fire and put in charge as vice 


organization as a staff adjuster handling 
all classes of claims assisting John H. 
Shuttleton recently transferred to the 
home office as general adjuster. 





COSGROVE TO LEAVE NAIA 


state TI ne SK : ‘ si aay : 
ieee 10se were days before the typewriter president Robert H. Williams, formerly r . 6 

; ca 3’ : 3 : : : ie peceNtee oO N. sgrove, editor of the 

s men's and agents’ organizations, was came into general use and insurance’ with the Liverpool & London & Globe — Piss = ih or the Na- 

elected most loyal gander of New York ar were — by hand. and a close friend of Mr. Kentner. This aiceead Pp el Mesienaenimees Maiieahih 

‘ey PD her home office assignments were c¢ nce i 2 n ability Lippeshas: Da paniper Nabe “156 aagas sac Plas. ett 

City Pond of the Honorable Order of the e e g confidence in the known ability of the is resigning shortly to join a daily news- 














the Blue Goose, International, at the 
annual dinner meeting held October 23 
at the Drug & Chemical Club in New 
York. This was a postponed event, due 
to holding of the 1946 grand nest con- 
vention in New York City in August. 
Generally, New York City Pond elects 
officers in June of each year. Mr. Mar- 
tin succeeds William T. Murphy, man- 
ager of the Newark office of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau. 


Other Pond Officers 


given to Mr. Kentner and later he was 
appointed a special agent in New Eng- 
land; following which he went into the 
western New York field. He covered the 
Rochester and Syracuse fields also for 
the old Phenix of Brooklyn, which he 
jained in 1907. A few years later he 
became affiliated with the North British 
& Mercantile, when E. G. Richards was 
United States manager, serving succes- 
sively as assistant general agent and 
general agent in charge of New York 
State. 


latter led to his being asked to become 
New York metropolitan manager. He 
moved his agency to the Travelers head- 
quarters but gradually gave up repre- 
sentation of all companies in the 
agency, which he liquidated. During his 
twenty-one years with the Travelers 
Fire he has built up an excellent volume 
of profitable business. 

Long active in the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters and New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange Mr. Kentner 
this year served as vice president of the 


paper in New York. Formerly with the 
American of Newark and Eagle Star, 
and prior to that with the American 
Reserve, he joined the American Agency 
Bulletin last year. 





now resigns coincident with his retire- 
ment from the fire field. The officers 
and directors of the New York Board 
gave him a luncheon Wednesday at the 
Drug & Chemical Club. Mr. Kentner 
has made many hundreds of friends 























G In 1915 Mr. Kentner was named vice New York Board, chairman of the board among company men and producers and 
Gilbert A. Dietrich, assistant manager president of the City of New York In- of directors, chairman of the committee is one of the organizers and regular 
— of the uptown New York City office of Sutance Co., then an independent carrier on electricity and chairman of the com- attendants at dinners of the New York 
=~) the National Liberty, was advanced to with Major A. White as president. mittee on memberships, which posts he Ex-Fieldmen’s Society. 
supervisor of the flock; W. Bar- 
service Ip thelmes, marine secretary of the North 
sritish_ & Mercantile, became custo- 
taffs dian of the goslings; Jack B. Quisen- 
a oe berry, general adjuster of the Royal- 
ol Liverpool Group, guardian of the pond, 
i . Band Robert B. Mitchell, Eastern editor 
ct of the National Underwriter, keeper of 
a i ” Bithe golden goose egg. George P. Albiez, 
ay C® BNew Jersey manager of the Pearl 
7 — American Group, was elected wielder 
8 a of the goose quill. He is also vice 
eeu president of the New Jersey Special 
“~~ B Agents Association. 
etajled At last week’s meeting a certificate 
fl ae B of life membership in Blue Goose was 
| Sod presented by the grand nest to Philip RCE 
calm @& M. Winchester, general manager of the ; 
é pa Eastern department of the Fire Com- SS 
nm WiAY Bf panies’ Adjustment Bureau, who served 
verase @ until August as most loyal grand gan- 
1d eff- Bier of Blue Goose. Mr. Winchester 
commended members of New York 
should City Pond for their cooperation in mak- 
some Bing the recent convention an outstand- 
—s ing success, praising particularly Rob- 
: de ert F, Moore, New Jersey state agent 
Benes of the Boston, for his fine work as P - 
ce Bpgreral chairman, and Mr. Murphy for Backed by ample resources and with a sweeping knowledge of the ever 
. us vears . e ° . 
insur wack codes ei ae ee changing insurance picture . . . Pearl American stays abreast of the 
sere pice in tum, was highly commended for changing needs of your risks. We maintain a flexible, continuous pro- 
lis many contribution vance- ee a 
ot 00 Mont ge Mie “eamie eke aeeetas G6 gram indispensable to sound service in the face of constant change. 
iad local and ~— nyse oe 
J C lor a period of mor . e H e ° e ° °° 
quate , Theie aaa aes a is ee pou —_ — eon are of agents’ individ- 
so OSS 100se present at this meeting were u isti i i i 
ures Pi Hersia Hes end Re Bee ee al problems—these have long distinguished Pearl American companies. 
. - justers, and Richard Kissam of the ; ee , 
Neihe eck Company Association. Investigate Pearl's friendly cooperation . . . Pearl's ability to grasp your 
1 the Ten New Members problems and help you keep your customers satisfied. 
on ol a 
"4 1S len applicants for membership were 
approved as goslings and will be ad- 
y ad- § ™Mtted to full membership at the next 
“time meeting. They are as follows: 
re an Ralph E, Richman, National Under- 
freely [—BWtitcr, New York; Harold W. St. Clair, t , 
. ‘ome Stu yesaee Insurance Co., New hang @ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
it M.S, Finesilver of Powers, Kapl 
sate Ber co: ae ads Pesach iendooe @ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
bs | V. Adams, Railroad Insurance Associa- 
ite it V. Adams, ance cia 
ior fgtion; Richard W. McKeon, Fire Com- ee 
vou panics’ Adjustment Bureau, Newark; 
does Harold V. Tyne, FCAB, Jersey City; ’ 
Ee (. Cooke, FCAB, Jersey City; War- / / y/ jf ff 7 / 
fen Leroy Kennedy, Royal, New York; ’ i £ ( * 
NNA. oe Pe oo. ig nrg New 
inted ‘Or<; J. C. Morrison, Pacific National, 
“tl nt fe Newark, HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
ne ee C, W. Buchenberger, chairman 
% il Ng a inooe as ‘dasy nes enn ‘ CLEVELAND, 313 BULKLEY BLDG. NEW YORK, 26 CLIFF ST. 
gen Haw : e : 3 
sunild bers of the pond carrying the available PHILADELPHIA, 525 CHESTNUT ST. CINCINNATI, 1417 CAREW TOWER 
ained Be P insurance, for a total amount of 
es 9192,500. He strongly urged members SAN FRANCISCO, 369 PINE STREET CHICAGO, 175 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
lege if tie pond to take advantage of the 
yah l€ insurance opportunities offered 
through the Group life plan. 
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NORTH BRITISH OHIO MGR. 


William A. Gibson Appointed to Coor- 
dinate Activities of Field Force; 
Has Been Nine Years at Detroit 

In order to supplement the Columbus 
service staff and to coordinate 
the activities of the Ohio field force, 
the North British Group announces the 
appointment of William A. Gibson, Jr., 
as Ohio state manager, effective Novem- 
ber 1. His headquarters will be located 
at 813-818 First National Bank Build- 
ing, 33 North High Street, Columbus. 


office 


Other members of the field staff at 
the Columbus office will continue as 
formerly to supervise their respective 


Gamber 
the 


State Agent H. H. 
Agent E. G. Jones in 


territories: 
and Special 


west, State Agent D. E. Gallagher in 
the north, and State Agent R. T. Ben- 
dure in the east. 

State Agent John L. Magenheimer has 


been advanced to an administrative posi- 
tion at the home office in New York. 
Special Agent Stuart R. Terwilliger*will 
continue at the Cleveland office, Swet- 
land Building, Cleveland. 

Mr. Gibson was an inspector for the 
Michigan Inspection Bureau for many 
years, and for the past nine years has 
represented the North British Group in 
its departmental office at Detroit. With 
his background and knowledge he is well 
qualified to assume his new duties. 

le is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan where he earned his A.B. 
and LL.B. degrees. During World War 
I] he was co-chairman of the evaluation 


conmnittee in the Michigan State Police 
War Fire Inspection Service. He is now 
serving his third year as secretary of 


the Michigan Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation. 


Recall aint Names 
Prize Winners in Exams. 


The Insurance Institute of America 
announces awarding of prizes for the 
highest average marks in the examina- 


tions of last January, May and Sep- 
tember. The winners, each of whom 
will receive a $25 savings bond, are 


as follows: 
General Principles Prize—Caroline E. 
Van Eck, with the Port of New York 


Authority, with average of 93%. Miss 
Van Eck studied under the Insurance 
Society of New York and took her ex- 


aminations last January. 

Casualty Prize—Two students tie for 
first place in the casualty branch with 
averages of 91.6%. William H. Decker, 
Jr., with the Atlantic Mutual, also 
studied under the Insurance Society of 
New York. William M. Kinsel, with 
the General Accident in Los Angeles, 
took his course by correspondence. 

Fire Prize—Joseph H. Finigan, Jr., 
with Hartford Fire, San Francisco. His 
average of 97% was made under the 


Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific. 
Inland Marine Prize—John S. Har- 


lan, San Francisco office of Security 
of New Haven, with an average of 
92.5%. Mr. Harlan took his course 
through the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific. 

Ocean Marine Prize—Raymond j. 
Gruol, with Chubb & Son, New York, 
with an average of 89.6%. He was an 
Insurance Society of Sow "Cock student. 

Surety Prize—Catherine Kempf, with 
Eagle Indemnity, New York. Miss 
Kempf's average was 100%. She was 
a student of the Insurance Society of 
New York. 


Vail on Losses 
(Continued from Page 20) 


of property value is the subject of in- 


surance. 
“The term insurable interest is of 
general, rather than specific, meaning 


and the test of insurable interest is 
whether the insured is so situated with 
respect to the subject matter of insur- 
ance that its destruction might reason- 
ably be expected to impair the value 


of his interest. Putting it differently, 
the insured must have a direct pecuni- 
ary interest in the preservation of the 
property so that he will suffer loss by 
its destruction, or will be deprived of 
its possession or of profit therefrom; or 
of its security or other benefits depend- 
ent on the continued existence of the 


property. 
“Such an interest need not be an 
ownership interest of which we are 


most likely to think when the term 
‘insurable interest’ is mentioned. 
Insurable Interest Upheld by Courts 

“I would simplify our consideration 
of the necessary elements of the term 
to consider some interests that have 
been upheld by the courts as insurable. 

“Among them are the following: 

“(a) Ownership in its varying de- 
grees. 

“(b) An executor or administrator of 
an estate (no title or interest in the 
property but yet held to have an insur- 
able interest therein because claims of 
creditors can be enforced against such 
property). 

eee) Mortgagees whose security to a 
greater or lesser extent is dependent 
upon the buildings attached to realty. 

“(d) Vendors and vendees of property 
whose respective interests depend upon 
the circumstances of the sale, the risk 
of loss, etc. 

“(e) Tenants who have made 
provements to the leased premises. 

“Under the 1918 policy it was not 
sufficient for loss recovery that the in- 
sured have merely an insurable interest. 
Unless the policy made note of the na- 
ture of the interest insured or contained 
language, such as ‘as interest may ap- 
pear’ or ‘for account of whom it may 
concern,’ etc., which made it clear that 
the company was put on notice that the 
interests insured were not necessarily 
those of sole and unconditional owner- 
ship, the company had a substantial de- 
fense to a claim for loss where there 
was a violation of the ownership restric- 
tions imposed by lines 20-31. Now that 
those conditions have been essentially 
eliminated, it is to be anticipated that 
many loss situations will be found 
where the measure of loss is difficult if 
not impossible of determination because 
of the problem of measuring interest as 
against property loss. 

Period in Which Suits May Be Filed 

“The 1918 policy had a suit on policy 
clause, lines 192-196, reading: 

‘‘No suit or action on this policy, for 
the recovery of any claim, shall be sus- 
tainable in any court of law or equity 
unless all the requirements of this pol- 
icy shall have been completely com- 
plied with, nor unless commenced with- 
in twelve months next’after the fire.’ 

“By reason of the extensive develop- 
ment of so-called supplemental con- 
tracts, characterized chiefly at present 
as extended coverage endorsement, 
other hazards than fire were added to 
the basic fire coverage. It was, there- 
fore, thought desirable, in preparing the 
1943 policy, to take cognizance of this 
development by changing the word ‘fire’ 
to a term that would be of equal ap- 
plication in the case of any insured 
hazard. 

“Please carefully note that the change 
was made from ‘unless commenced 
within twelve months next after the 
fire’ to ‘unless commenced within twelve 
months next after inception of the loss.’ 
It may be said without fear of success- 
ful contradiction that what the framers 
of the new policy meant by the change 
was that any action on the policy for 
the recovery of claim was not sustain- 
able unless commenced within twelve 
months next after the date of the cas- 
ualty insured against. 

Filing Proof of Loss 

“In the 1943 policy the requirement 
that the insured shall render to the 
company a signed and sworn proof of 
loss within sixty days after the fire, 
was continued with a change only in 
respect of the substitution of the word 
‘loss’ for the word ‘fire.’ However, by 
Article 7, Section 172 of the Insurance 
Law of the State of New York this 
requirement was changed in 1939, four 
years before the adoption of the new 
policy, to provide in effect that the in- 
sured was not obligated to render a 


im- 


proof of loss within sixty days of the 
fire, but was given sixty days from 
the date of receipt of the company de- 
mand to render a sworn proof of loss. 

“In spite of the fact that by ordinary 
rules of judicial construction a later law 
(and the 1943 policy is a statutory pol- 
icy) repeals inconsistent provisions of 
earlier laws, we are operating in New 
York State on the theory that the 1939 
change is effective under the new policy. 
We feel that if a denial of liability were 
based upon the failure to render proof 
of loss within sixty days, the legislature 
would immediately enact a provision to 
continue the change effected under Sec- 
tion 172. 

“The following situation is presented: 
May the insured validly institute action 
without preliminarily filing a proof of 
loss? Up to now there is no law on the 
subject. I am not presenting a case 
where action is brought say a day ora 
week after the loss. Instead I suggest 
a situation where negotiations for ad- 
justment have been had but agreement 
has not been reached due to failure ‘to 
reconcile the difference in money be- 
tween the amount claimed and the 
amount the company adjuster believes 
to be proper indemnity. 

“I think that it is most likely that 
the courts will hold that a suit then 
instituted without filing a proof of loss 
(and assuming, of course, that the com- 
pany has not demanded a proof) is not 
prematurely brought. If such is the 
holding, it carries with it the situation 
that the company has lost, among other 
things, two important policy safeguards, 
appraisal and examination under the 
policy. 

Is Suit Limited to 12 Months in N. Y.? 

“Is suit in New York State still 
limited to a twelve-month period under 
the 1943 policy? That is an unsettled 
and debatable issue. You recall that 
the language was changed from ‘after 
the fire’ to ‘after inception of the loss.’ 
Are ‘fire’ and ‘loss’ synonymous where 
the loss is a fire loss? Not necessarily 
so, in my opinion. Frequently i in insur- 
ance contracts the so-called ‘intent’ is 
brought up. 

“In a written unambiguous worded 
contract, the meaning of language is a 
question of law and courts do not re- 
solve differences in the construction of 
language by reference to what one or 
the other party ‘intended.’ I think it is 
a fair statement, based on my knowl- 
edge of the framing of the 1943 policy, 
that its authors intended, no material 
change in the period within which ac- 
tion for loss recovery must be insti- 
tuted. 

“At the present time two cases are 
on appeal bv the insurance companies 
from adverse decisions in the Municinal 
Court of the City of New York. These 
are entitled Kriegel v. National Fire & 
Marine et al and Margulies v. Quaker 
City Fire & Marine et al. Both plain- 
tiffs are represented by the same attor- 
ney. All insurance companies are repre- 
sented by one attorney. 

“In each case action for fire loss col- 
lection was brought more than twelve 
months after the date of fire but within 
twelve months of the date of filing 
proofs of loss. The same judge, Justice 
Lyman, decided both cases in favor of 
the plaintiffs, and in doing so, disagreed 
with the companies’ argument that 
twelve months ‘next after inception of 
the loss’ meant twelve months from 
the date of fire. The decisions, -there- 
fore, support the rulings in earlier cases, 
which were cited to Mr. Justice Lyman 
in plaintiffs’ briefs. 

“The important connection between 
the proof of loss and suit provisions is 
that if the insured is under no legal 
obligation to file proof of ‘loss under 
the 1943 policy, within sixty days of 
the casualty, and twelve months elapse 
without the company demanding a 
proof, the insured is not in violation as 
to proof requirement and the end of the 
period for bringing suit may be held to 
be extended at least sixty days beyond 
twelve months after the casualty and 
perhaps for an indefinite further period, 
depending upon all the circumstances 
and incidents in the course of dealings 
on the claim between insured and com- 


pany.” 


——=:! 


Honor James J. Ratchford 
On 25th Anniversary 


James J. Ratchford, treasurer of the 
Prudential of Great Britain and one of 
the leading fire reinsurance men in New 
York City, was guest of honor at 
testimonial dinner given by abouit sixty 
of his friends to mark his compiction of 
twenty-five years of service with the 
Royal Liverpool Group. The dinner was 
held last Thursday evening at Fraunces 
Tavern in New York City. Phi lip M. 
Winchester, general manager of the 
Eastern department of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, was toast- 
master and those present gave Mr. 
Ratchford a handsome traveling kit. Mr. 
Ratchford is president of the Reins 
Club of New York, an organization of 
reinsurance men representing about 150 
companies in the New York area. 





National Board to Start 
Large New Ad Campaign 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has announced a comprehensive 
advertising campaign by capital stock 
fire insurance designed to cut fire losses 
and to increase insurance to value. The 

campaign will include two-color adver- 
tisements carrying loss prevention-un- 
derinsurance warnings to readers of the 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Look, 
Pathfinder, Farm Journal and Success- 
ful Farming. 

In addition the fire companies will 
advertise in Banking and Credit and 
Financial Management to reach special 
groups. Agents’ throughout the coun- 
try are being urged to plan their own 
advertising to take full advantage of the 
national campaign. Ten advertisements, 
five each of two sizes, have been pre- 

pared for agents and mats will be fur- 
renal on request. Five mailing inserts 
are also available and two-color re- 
prints of some of the advertisements 
appearing in the national magazines. 





Norris Field Secretary 
National Brokers Assn. 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers, Inc., announces appoint- 
ment of William A. Norris, Jr., to the 
post of field secretary, effective No- 
vember 1. Mr. Norris, a veteran of 
World War IJ, upon termination of his 
active duty in February, 1946, returned 
to his former insurance affiliation, the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety. 

A resident of Freeport, N. Y., Mr. 
Norris is a graduate of St. Paul's 
School, Garden City, N. Y., and of the 
School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard Univ ersity. He entered the insur- 
ance business in 1927 and has served in 


various capacities, including casualty 
underwriter, special agent, and, most 
recently, as superintendent of the fi- 
delity and surety department in the 


Aetna Brooklyn branch. 


Ann Waugh 


(Continued from Page 27) 





federation’s interest first is heartening 
to your president and officers. | know 
that the president-elect will undertake 
her duties and_ responsibilities with 
considerably more enthusiasm because 
this hurdle has been overcome. 

“The federation cannot speak for’ the 
individual clubs in matters of this kind, 
but I can recall to you that those who 
founded the federation had in mind the 
logical development of local, state, al 
national organizations, all working @ har- 
moniously “together each in its own 
sphere, and I am sure that when na- 
tional is eventually reorganized (? 
recognize state federations, so tliat we 
can continue to work together hat 
moniously, the federation acting on an 
intrastate basis as the Federation of 
New York Insurance Women’s Clubs 
and the National Association on an in- 
terstate basis, we shall all rejoice, for 
that has been our goal.” 
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rd Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 
ersary Advances Hunt and Crisp 

of the At its regular board meeting October 

25, the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire elected 

a Charles N. Hunt as assistant treasurer. 

1 New Mr. Hunt joined the F. & G. in 1938 and 

at a was elected assistant secretary in 1941. 

it sixty The board also elected A. Byron Crisp 
etion d - 2 a m d A ‘ as assistant secretary. Mr. oie 4 —— FOR THE COMPANIES 
: his insurance career with the Marylanc 
ith the ommittee on viation an irport Motor Car Insurance Co. in 1918, was Since 1925 
ner, was later assistant secretary and assistant — 

aunces Fi P ‘ F d b NFPA treasurer of that company. Later he INLAND and OCEAN MARINE 
lip M ire rotection orme i, was an officer in a large local agency AUTOMOBILE — FIRE 
of the and joined the F. & G. Fire in July, 
e Com- , Pra — sh Pa = v. Executive Offices: 
: par Stating that “sixty tigi en of - ’ : 8 ; 11 COMMERCE ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
ve Mr, ger accidents 28 eS ae : Registered Furs Get 10% Phone: Mitchell 2-7080 
kit, Mgmerove? See , New York City — 107 William Street 
ale pact Percy, a ee ae Credit on Insurance Rate Phone: WHitehall 3-5217 

* ‘Mcoer of the ationa Ire Fi ‘ieee ea cig ae enanecens 
a fsociation, puatamced tomation of ¢ Che Atlantic Mutual and the Centen petiiasincitiae Tama 


organized committee on aviation and 
irport fire protection. 

“Our committee,” Mr. Bugbee stated, 
vill devote itself to the reduction of 
hese losses by the application of sound 
re protection engineering principles. 
he industry and the national and in- 


a. 


Paign 
Under- 


















hensive frnational regulatory bodies are aware 
| stock ff the problem and are cooperating with 
: losses fie NFPA in this work, It only re- 
1e. The Bins to coordinate the individual ef- 
adver- Bits into a combined application to 
yarn chieve the desired goal.” 
> O a 
hae Scarritt Manager 
uccess- # (Chairman of the committee is Daniel 
. eR. M. Scarritt, manager, Associated 
es will Bviation Underwriters. Colonel E. E. 
lit and BAidrin, council member, Institute of the 
special Beronautical Sciences and Chairman of 
, Coun Bie New Jersey Aviation Commission, 
Ir OWN Beads the executive section. 
of the Brive subcommittees have been ap- 
‘ments, Pointed. Jack Curtis, safety director, DANIEL deR. M. SCARRITT 
‘1 pre- Bited Air Lines heads the commercial : 
be fur- B. operations section. Jerome Lederer, five subcommittees with Calvin Lauber, 
inserts Hive ptesident, National Aeronautic Ast National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
Or Te Bciation, is chairman of the personal © chairman of the airport fire protection 
ements B+ operations group. Allen W. Dallas, committee and George Tryon of the 
Bes. hief engineers, Air Transport Associa- National Fire Protection Association 
ion, and H. L. Hansberry, acting chief, heads the committee on aircraft fire 
ower plant section, Civil Aernonautics fighting. : 
dministration experimental _ station, The international aspect of the prob- 
Assn. re co-chairmen of the aircraft fire pre- lems is recognized in the membership 
Insur- Rention and protection committee deal- roster as the Provisional International 
spoint- ng with design and installations prob- Civil Aviation Organization is_ partici- 
to the fJems. pating as well as foreign airlines op- 
e No- {Ground operations have two of the erators and governmental agencies. 
ran of 
C S 
cinai f NAUA PERSONNEL CHANGES ~—- HYyyler Completes 25 Years 
11, the Mwden Succeeds Patterson as Branch With America Fore Group 
- Vy fp Secretary at Atlanta; ~~ Rollin M. Huyler>America Fore Group 
Paul's Asst. Branch Secy. in ast adjuster in charge of automobile claims, 
of the @ the National Automobile Underwrit- has completed twenty-five years with 
. Har- ts Association has announced a num-_ the. organization and has received a 
insur- [er of changes in its official staff, effec- gold medal for_a quarter century of 
ved in Be November 1. Claude Patterson of S¢Tvice. Vice President Vernon Hall 
wi. eS made the presentation and also pre- 
ne! Atlanta, is retiring as branch secretary sented Mr. Huyler with a 25-year but- 
he fi- for the Southern territory after almost ton, indicating membership in the 
n the fiventy-seven years of service. He has  groun’s “Old Guard.” Mr. Huyler started 
deen unusually well informed on auto- in the home office of the group in 1921 
nobile underwriting problems through- and a year later was transferred to 
but the Southern states and his judg- Pittsburgh. Later he went to Philadel- 
ment and conduct of the regional office phia where he remained until 1927. Since 
have been of assistance to the organiza- then he has been serving at the home 
tion. He enters upon this period of office in New York. 
leisure with the best wishes of all those During World War I Mr. Huyler was 
tening fivho have regarded him so highly and _ in the navy and before joining the Amer- 
knoW fivho have been associated with him for ica Fore Group he worked for a while 
ertake such a long period. with the United Electric Light & Power 
with # Mr. Patterson is succeeded in the Co. He is a founder and a past presi- 
ecause branch secretaryship by Cecil Durden, dent of the Automobile Claims As- 
who for nineteen years has been assist- sociation. 
wr the Hiant branch secretary. Mr. Durden is 
> kind, Hifully acquainted with the administrative TEXAS FIRE GROUP MEETS 
e who Hand underwriting needs of the Southern J. C. Evans, vice president of the 
nd the Mterritory, Great American, was reelected chair- 
e, and HM In the Eastern territory the board of man of the Texas Insurance Advisory 
x hat- Bilirectors has approved the appointment Association at the annual meeting held 
own Hof Allan McCarthy as assistant branch in New York City on October 17. Gus 
nn na- secretary. Mr. McCarthy has been con- S. Wortham, president of the American 
d tO Mnected with the association and its pre- General of Houston, reported as chair- 
at We Bidecessor organizations for’ almost man of the general insurance committee 
hat- Mtwenty years. During the greater por- on rate questions. Gordon S. Yeargan, 
om an Miton of that period he has been in vice president of the Trinity Universal 
on 0! Micharee of the fleet rate department. He of Dallas was elected vice chairman and 
Clubs fisaw two years of. service in World War J. A. Travis secretary. Manager R. B. 


an in- 
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II, having ybeen in charge of radar op- 
trations on a mine sweeper in the Pa- 
cific area. ' 





Cousins, Jr., reported on activities of 
the Texas Insurance Checking Office 
in Austin, 





nial have announced that rates of in- 
surance for personal furs will be ac- 
corded a 10% credit where the furs 
have been registered under an approved 
identification and registration system. 
This rate credit will be effective in 
many states immediately, and will ap- 
ply in the remaining states as soon as 
the special rate filings of those states 
can be met. At the present time, the 
SaFURage_ Registration System has 
been approved by these companies. 


Kenneth C. Bell 


(Continued from Page 22) 
company units, it will be your ingenious 
merchandising of old and new coverage, 
as well as the larger unit premiums 
which follow when separate policies are 
consolidated into one, which will main- 
tain and even increase your take-home 
pav as agents. 

“The alert producer who is not coast- 
ing on held-over rights from a_ past 
era, but who is up-to-date and a bit 
ahead of the parade; who studies his 
potential markets and unblushingly 
creates new demands for legitimate in- 
surance products, that man need never 
fear the interplay of competitive forces, 
nor the advent of multiple power under- 
writing. The thing he can fear is lack 
of competition, or too much regulation. 

Coverages Which Are Undersold 

“Let me mention for your future con- 
sideration, a few essential coverages 
which are today terribly undersold, and 
for which fact the non-insured public 
mav someday hold you to account: 
commercial fidelity insurance; a house- 
holder’s comprehensive coverage, such as 
is obtainable abroad; personal compre- 
hensive liability; automobile insurance 
on a mass basis—the surface has hardly 
been scratched; medical payments for 
both home and car; extended coverage; 
rental value insurance; unearned pre- 
mium insurance; all types of package 
insurance; registered mail insurance; a 
really workable and sensible fire errors 
and omissions policy for financial in- 
stitutions; and at all times, but more 
than ever right now, some real service 
and expert advice on the maintenance 
of proper insurance to value. 

“Don’t sit back and assume the public 
won’t be interested in the development 
of all worthwhile covers! They probably 
will be, if they know the full story. 
Who can tell the story better than you? 
To the people in your community, 
whether for good or for evil, you agents 
are Stock Company Insurance. Never 
forget that fact! That role carries for 
you responsibilities as well as privileges.” 

Agents’ Part in Public Rélations 

Stressing the importance of the pro- 
ducer developing favorable public rela- 
tions so that the role of the agent and 
broker in the future may be secure Mr. 
3ell said: 

“One of these days you and others 
in the industry may have to face the 
problem of attempting to justify to the 
public higher premium rates, particularly 
in the fire field. At that time you will 
need a friendly, sympathetic public on 
your side. A fine time to cement that 
friendly public relationship is right now, 
when you are setting a new pattern for 
the future insurance industry. 

“Possibly one reason why some in- 
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dustry executives have been a little lag- 
gard in adopting a really effective pub- 
lic relations program, a program which 
includes a constant sampling of the pub- 
lic’s needs for better insurance cover- 
ages and practices and then putting into 
prompt effect the ways and means to 
cover those needs, is that those execu- 
tives have for so many years been far 
removed from any direct contact with 
the insurance buying public. It is un- 
fortunate when anyone so dependent 
upon public support loses that contact. 

“Other men in the same organizations, 
and elsewhere in the industry, feel dif- 
ferently. You agents are in the enviable 
position of having the public contact 
daily. So all of you should be alert to 
discern any public needs which are not 
actually being met, or not properly met. 
American business and personal living 
conditions are constantly changing. 
These changes bring with them new in- 
surance needs. Your help and leader- 
ship are indispensable in obtaining un- 
derwriting support for constantly new 
and better products to meet those needs. 
And, of course, fulfillment of them 
means fore business for you. Why not 
test the buyer reaction to all proposed 
contract changes before putting the new 
forms on the market—or, sometimes, 
merely on the shelf! 

“Some agents are very much alive to 
changing needs, but from such sporadic 
reports as I receive from various parts 
of the country there seem to be many 
agents, possibly a substantial number 
of them, who are not. That should never 
be the case even in the remote parts 
of the country, for there the agent 
should know his insureds’ needs all the 
more intimately. 


Agency Qualifications 


“ConSiderable publicity is being given 
these days to future agency qualifica- 
tion, or licensing, requirements. In meet- 
ing the new challenges facing you since 
that date, two years ago, when insurance 
was deemed to be commerce, there are 
few things that your association could 
do which would exceed in importance 
your wholehearted, vigorous insistence 
upon positive, rigid, and if possible 
rather uniform, insurance laws and prac- 
tices for governing the future licensing 
of producers. 

“Why not write the rules yourselves ? 
If you don’t, someone else shortly will. 
While there are many states which have 
some type or other of qualification ex- 
amination requirements, only three of 
them, I am told, so far require any ac- 
tual experience qualifications as well. 
The best way to discredit the American 
Agency System is to permit improperly 
qualified agents to operate in your field, 
and thus inadequately to represent to 
the American public the insurance in- 
dustry ‘of this country. 

“In this matter there is no time for 
lethargy on your part. But in your own 
long range interests, and in the face of 
the Federal anti-trust statutes, you will 
not, of course, set up barriers against 
newcomers into your field, provided that 
such newcomers meet all desirable quali- 
fication standards.” 
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American Bar’s Insurance Section 


Meeting Opened by V. J. Skutt 


Arthur Vanderbilt Paid Tribute; Berge Gets Glowing Intro- 
duction; Marryott Sees Rate Regulation in Process 


of Enormous Expansion 


Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 28—V. J. 
Skutt, vice president and general coun- 
sel, United Benefit Life of Omaha, in 
his capacity as chairman, section of in- 
surance law, American Bar Association, 
presided at the opening session of the 
1946 annual meeting here today at the 
Convention Hall, featuring in his re- 
marks that he believed this to be the 
most important program in the history 
of the section; that a total of fifty- 
three addresses, papers and committee 
reports would be given—covering all 
branches of insurance law. 

Mr. Skutt called particular attention 
to two new committees, created this 
year to meet important developments in 





Other addresses given before the 
American Bar Association’s insur- 
ance section meeting are ioe | 


on Pages 1, 6, 20, 21, 33 and 36. 








the field of insurance law. One is the 
Veterans Affairs committee, formed to 
give special study to the insurance legal 
problems affecting war veterans, and 
ain in of that committee is Harry W. 

Colmery of Topeka, Kan., former na- 
io commander of the American 
Legion. The other is the Insurance 
Status committee, created to consider 
the peculiar problems of jurisdiction and 
supervision, which have arisen out of 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s decision in 
SEUA case, and to study the subse- 
quent legislative and judicial develop- 
ments based thereon. Chairman of this 
committee is Judge E. W. Sawyer, New 
York City. Report of its work is being 
made this afternoon. 

The Veterans’ Affairs committee is 
scheduled to hold its round table ses- 
sion tomorrow at which H. W. Brein- 
ing, assistant administrator for insur- 
ance, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will talk on National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance problems; and Leon- 
ard M. Gardner, also of Washington, on 
“Insurance Problems at the Front.” 


Introduces Arthur Vanderbilt 


Chairman Skutt, introducing Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt of Newark, N. J., as “the 
man who will start our meeting today” 
credited him with having started the 
section of insurance law thirteen years 
ago in Grand Rapids. Mr. Vanderbilt 
was the first chairman of this section 
and since then he has been president of 
the American Bar Association and is 
presently dean of the College of Law, 
Columbia University. Said Mr. Skutt: 
“He has contributed of his time and 
talent in great measure to the publica- 
tions of the association and its activi- 
ties, and is one of the great lawyers 
of our generation.” Mr. Vanderbilt gave 
the address of welcome. 


Skutt Sets Stage for Berge Address 


Atlantic City, Oct. 29—This evening 
at the insurance section’s annual dinner 
V. J. Skutt, toastmaster, set the stage 
for the address of the evening, given 
by Wendell Berge, assistant attorney 
general of the United States in charge 
of the anti-trust division, Department 
of Justice. Among the guests of honor 
was Lawrence B. Carey, Insurance 


V. J-SBUTL 


Commissioner of New Jersey. 
brilliant gathering of insurance attor- 
neys from all parts of the country. 
Mr. Skutt in his introduction: 
“No greater or more far-reaching le- 
gal questions confront 
lawyer of today than those of jurisric- 
It is true these 
matters are of primary interest to those 
charged with the management of 
But after all is 
supervision 
statutory au- 
thority from which they arise, and their 
judicial interpretation. 
the field of the insurance attorney. 


tion and supervision. 


surance companies. 


and done, jurisdiction 


are determined by 





It was a 


Said 


insurance 


in- 
said 


in 


“The great development in the serv- 


ice of insurance in this country and the 
existing structure of i 


juris- 


prudence is predicated upon the conduct 


of the business as a part of private 


enterprise, through corporations organ- 


(Continued on Page 33) 


All-Industry Group 
Rejects Sawyer Plan 


BARS MINIMUM REGULATION 





Committee Defers Action on A. & H. 
and Independent Insurers’ Proposals; 
Will Meet in November 





The All-Industry Committee, meeting 
in New York City October 23- 25, re- 
jected the proposal of E. W. Sawyer, 
counsel for the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers and the National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
for setting up a minimum standard for 
state rate regulation, in addition to the 
AIC-Commissioners’ bills, which Mr. 
Sawyer sought to have retained as the 
maximum of regulation which any state 
should consider. 

The vote was unanimous except for 
the two votes cast by Mr. Sawyer for 
the two producers’ associations which 
he represents on the All-Industry Com- 
mittee. The subcommittee report dealing 
with the Sawyer proposal, adopted by 
the All-Industry Committee, is as fol- 
lows: 

Subcommittee Statement 

“The subcommittee understands from 
the statements made by Mr. Sawyer 
that he has no objection to a waiting 
period provision in the bills and that 
he believes that inherent in his pro- 
posal is the duty on the Commissioners 
to review filings when made without 
the necessity of specific reference there- 
to in the bills. Accordingly, the only 
point of difference between the AIC 
rate regulatory bills and the Sawyer 
proposal with the changes mentioned 
above is the absence of filing informa- 
tion which continues in his proposal. 
The subcommittee believes that there 
is good reason for the AIC bills pro- 
vision for filing information.” 

The All- Industry Committee also re- 
ceived a proposal from the National As- 
sociation of Independent Insurers for a 
modification of the All-Industry bills, 
with respect to requirements for sup- 
porting information. This matter was 
referred to the conference committee 
for consideration. 

The All-Industry Committee was ad- 
vised that the Commissioners’ commit- 
tee which was meeting at the same 
time had approved the report of the 
Robinson-Patman Act subcommittee of 
the All-Industry Committee, which re- 
port had been approved by the All- 
Industry Committee at its recent meet- 
ing at Syracuse, N. Y. 

No action was taken on the matter 
of accident and health insurance regu- 
latory legislation which is under con- 
sideration by the accident and health 
subcommittee of the Sherman Act sub- 
committee which will make a report at 
a later meeting. The All-Industry Com- 
mittee had before it memoranda from 
the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters and the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference, 
presenting divergent views. The bureau 
had submitted a proposal for accident 
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WHAT this Big Increase — to YOU! 


This Company’s volume trebled dur- 
ing the past 10 years because of Life, 
Accident, Health and Hospital protec- 
tion the public wants... because of 
square dealing with representatives [—- 
and policyholders. Why not share in — 
this continued progress? Write today. 
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N. Y. Brokers’ Association / 
Changes Directorship R,j 


Among the changes to the hy ‘laws { 
the Insurance Brokers’ Association 
New York, Inc., adopted by the dirg 
tors at their October meeting was F. 
provision that directors of the ase 
ciation may not succeed  themselyd 
after serving a full term. The tem 
of seven directors expire in 1947, 

President Lester D. Egbert of | 
association said, “that the deman 
upon the business time of Insurang 
brokers are now so great that gp Lite. 
members of our association should gg of t! 
longer expect continuous service of agmw Yor 
man as a director.” ness 

The directors also authorized expagificult « 
sion of the number of junior membemmp cond 
ships open to licensed brokers who hayMno 112 
been licensed less than five years, “Wiipup w 
hope,” said Mr. Egbert, “that througiMlr. 
closer contact with newly licensed brgpthods 
kers, we may help them in their dds ins' 
velopment.” a his 
A com 
ASHLEY’S REUNION PARTY france 
rsome, 
Keeps Lotus Club Date With Tyaration. 

Friends of Boarding School Days MHe sa 

Pri Years Ago grout 

Charles S. Ashley, resident vice presifoup 1 
dent, Maryland Casualty in New Yorlmesente 
was in his happiest mood Monday eyefavaila 
ning when he shared the enjoyment qqlividu: 
a reunion party with two boyhooirength 
school chums at the Lotus Club, Neg@ip; at 
York. Forty years ago Mr. Ashley afgeen 
tended boarding school at Peekskil@\Mr. \ 
N. Y., and among his closest friend™Me 25,0 
there were Benjamin H. Namm anfgoup ¢ 
Vincent D. Miller. Hardly a year hagpploye 
gone by since then that they have noggcident 
kept in touch with one another. cove 

All three friends have achieved pres™eal an 
tige in their chosen fields. Mr. Nammpgfailabl 
is board chairman of Namm’s famou§Mr. 




























department store in Brooklyn and presmblic ~ 


ident, National Retail Dry Goods Aggfust be 
sociation; Mr. Miller is head of a larggiftes. 
real estate and insurance business iggnies 


Seattle, and Mr. Ashley is one of this pri 
leading personalities in casualty-suretg disa 
circles along William Street. id the 

coura 





BRADY JOINS JOHN HANCOCK Bat th 


ss lie 

Resigns A. & H. Post with U. S. Lif 
to Enter Group Dep’t of 

Boston Company 

Daniel J. Brady, accident and healtifffite § 
manager, United States Life since 14M by C 
has resigned to join the John HancocM Pens 
Mutual Life of Boston in its Sieg offical ry, “ 
group department, effective Nov. 1. Mn 
Brady, well known in se er Ale New 
York A. & H. circles, is first vice pres! ety 
dent of the local Accident & Healt: 
Club in charge of arrangements. Hat oe 
has had twenty-three years’ experienc 
in the A. & H. field. In the past few 
years Mr. Brady has been active 0 
committees of both the Health & Acc 
dent Underwriters Conference and th 
International Claim Association. 
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nirag 
bfety 
The 
on’s 
d In 
on re 
and health rate regulation, while thavoral 
conference proposed “wholesome reg @§ewspa 
lation” but opposed any rate fixing. lifials 
is believed that representatives of thdsked 
conference and the bureau will undergiered 
take to reconcile their differences affese | 
present a joint proposal to tlie Ally aid 
Industry Committee and to the Na Vora! 
tional Association of Insurance Cotfation 
missioners. r co 
Certain modifications in the patter] Next 
bill submitted by the Federal “Tralér of 
Commission subcommittee at the SytfRublic: 
cuse meeting were considered by the ress: 
All-Industry Committee for the purposMaigns 
of removing any doubt about the occtMon } 
pation of the field of regulating unlalfas ry 
trade practices by the states. A motlHle P 
fication of the Syracuse pattern Dill pmipa 
now the subject of discussion betwee"Mhe \ 
the All-Industry Committee and thefMoth « 
Federal legislation committee of th¢fon | 
Commissioners. No conclusions hav¢iMrever 
been reached as yet on this matter. fprma 
It is expected that the All-Industfient 
Committee will hold another meeting IM Mr. 
November, prior to the meeting of thea cor 
National Association of Insurance “a kmpe 
missioners in New York December 91! 
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ship Rul Lek ent é , ih th, nsurance ews : (Continued from Page 32) 
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F. R. WHELAN’S TALK 


es A. & H. Club Slant on Future of 
roup Sickness and Accident Insur- 
ance; Importance of Public Opinion 
R. Whelan, regional manager, 
up A. & H. department, Metropoli- 
Life, in his talk at last week’s meet- 
of the Accident & Health Club of 
w York, said that the future of group 
ness and accident insurance was a 
Fcult one to handle because of chang- 
conditions. He declared that there 
no magic in big figures; that a large 
up was no better than a small group. 
‘at throu\{r. Whelan described the three 
sensed brlthods of providing accident and sick- 
1 their dass insurance: (1) individual coverage 
4 high cost and limited in scope; 
h compulsory state and Federal in- 
rance with a level premium but cum- 
sone, ineffective, rigid public admin- 
ration, and (3) group coverage. 
je said that there is now 25 billions 
eroup life insurance in force, that 
up insurance is here to stay and 
sented the following advantages: it 
available to all regardless of health of 
lividual; it is economically sound; it 
engthens employer-employe relation- 
ip; and simplifies administration be- 
een the company and employe. 
Mr. Whelan pointed out that there 
e 25,000 companies in America with 
oup coverage and that some 6,000,000 
nployes are provided with sickness and 
cident coverage. In addition to A. & 
| coverage, group hospital, group sur- 
al and group medical care are now 
ailable to industry. 
Mr. Whelan closed by stating that 
tblic -opinion insists that something 
ist be done about the poor unfortu- 
of a largamtes. He said that the insurance com- 
isiness i™nies had no right to disapprove of 
ne of th@@is principle but that they have a right 
Ity-suret{/ disapprove of the procedure. He 
id that the insurance companies must 
icourage favorable public opinion and 
NCOCK Mat the future of the insurance busi- 
ss lies in our own hands. 
J. S. Ee 
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1d healt to Safety Program Being Conducted 
ince IHMMby C. & S. Executives Ass’n for 


— Pennsylvania and N. J. Publishers 
me othcaii.. : 
“¢: ‘Vr (he outstanding results of the edu- 


“y, tional and public relations programs 
itan New. “ade : : 
ce teed hich the Association of Casualty & 
- Healti@etety, Executives is conducting in co- 
its, Hagetation with the Pennsylvania News- 
cperienct wer Publishers Association and the 
past female Jersey Press Association to en- 
ctive ompltse greater street and highway 
& Accigeecty are receiving wide acclaim, _ 
and th The cooperation which the associa- 
ons National Conservation Bureau 
il Information and Publications Divi- 
on rendered the PNPA received such 
hile th@ivorable comment from Pennsylvania 
le regl@ewspaper publishers, editors, state of- 
ixing. Iiials and safety leaders, the NJPA 
| of thdiked that a similar campaign be pre- 
underfered for New Jersey. Today both of 
es ani@hese campaigns are moving along at a 
1e All ‘id tempo. Reaction has been so 
Nw hvorable several other state press asso- 
Confiations have approached the association 
T cooperation in their campaigns. 
vatterif’ Next month Harold K. Philips, direc- 
| “Trader of ‘he association’s Information and 
© SytBPublications Division, will discuss these 
y t@iress-sponsored highway safety cam- 
purpos@aigcns before the Newspaper Associa- 
e occl"ion Managers in Chicago. Mr. Philips 
unla@as recently invited to speak on both 
modi he P\PA and NJPA highway safety 
bill 1s empaizns before the annual dinner of 
tae he New York Press Association. In 
nd Md pth c inpaigns the National Conserva- 
ial ee Bureau is furnishing the accident 
vention material, highway safety in- 





(er. BM mation, and is in full charge of the 
ndustty Micienti fc 
ting in 
of the 
a Com- 
r 9-ll 


C 


side of .the program. 

Mr. Philips described the program as 
4 complete highway safety educational 
‘mpaizn, from editorials to advertising. 











Southern Commissioners 
Oppose A. & H. Measure ‘surance, as_we have understood them. 


companies 





several states. Now we are confronted 
with a modification of this fundamental 
concept of the function and law of in- 


Since the SEUA decision and the en- 


A bill proposed by the Health & Acci-  actment of its legislative offspring, Pub- 
dent Underwriters Conference to regu- lic Law 15. the area of state supervision 
health a og ‘ . : 
south- 
eastern group ‘of the National Associa- pated. Somewhat clasifed by the 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at its Robertson and Benjamin decisions, un- 
t : : October 24. certainty still exists in the minds of 
Addie Lee Parish, director of commerce those charged with the responsibility of 
of Alabama and ex-officio head of the the administration of the business, as 


and the extent of the applicability of 
state and Federal laws have been de- 


was well as many insurance lawyers.” 


appointed chairman of a committee to Mr. Skutt then turned to Mr. Berge 
, ‘ Florida, and in introducing him and his subject, 
chairman of the executive committee ot “Insurance and the Anti-Trust Laws,” 
the NAIC, with the group’s objections  gaid; “The interpretation and applica- 
to the proposed bill. 
Opposition to the bill was based prin- many industries in our country, includ- 
cipally on the fact that it permitted in- ing insurance, come before him for de- 
‘ ! sé confinement termination, . . . Contemplating these 
clause in accident policies, which pre- problems facing the industry and public 
vents policyholders from collecting in- officials, as I present Mr. Berge tonight, 
surance for total disability unless they may I thus paraphrase an old familiar 
are confined entirely to the house. . 
was proposed that the bill be enacted in 
each state as part of the plan to adopt 
uniform insurance regulatory laws. 
Superintendent Owen G. Jackson of 
Missouri, chairman of the group, ap- 
pointed a committee to study the ques- T 
tion of whether . 
should be permitted to hold securities 
owned by the companies in the names 
or whether 
they should be required to hold them 
in the names of the companies. 
of Wade 
Martin, Jr., Louisiana, chairman; W. R. 
Mitchell, Georgia, and Harry B. Wil- One of the outstanding addresses 
son Kentucky. 


tion of Federal law to the operation of 


It poem: 
“Four things the industry representatives 
and public officials must strive to do, 
([f) to our nation shall be preserved 
the great record of insurance, true. 
To think without confusion, clearly, 
cooperate among themselves and 
with each other, sincerely, 
To proceed in the public interest, purely, 
To trust in the American Way of Life, 
securely.” 


The Marryott on “Why Regulate Insurance 
O. Rates”? 


made at today’s round table sessions 


BASKETBALL TEAMS NEED 
ACCIDENT COVERAGE TOO! 


Our Students’ Athletic Acci- 
dent Policy (already covering 
hundreds of scholastic football 
teams) is a new easy-to-sell 
blanket medical plan designed 
for all organized grade school, 
high school and college teams 
—in every branch of student 
athletics! 


Rates on Request 
Brokerage Business Solicited 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chattanooga 


was that of Franklin J. Marryott, Lib- 
erty Mutual, who is a member of the 
insurance law section’s council. In view 
of the current furore over rate regula- 
tion, the All-Industry bills and Public 
Law 15, Mr. Marryott selected for his 
subject, “Why Regulate Insurance 
Rates?”. Speaking before the round 
table session on regulation of insurance 
companies, he opened his address by 
saying: 

“Insurance rate regulation is in the 
process of enormous development and 
expansion. This has resulted from a 
combination of circumstances, the most 
obvious of which is the necessity for 
prompt decision by a number of states 
whether to regulate insurance rates and 
thus, to the extent of such regulation, 
make the Sherman Act largely inap- 
plicable to insurance within their bor- 
ders or to fail to regulate and thus 
permit the Sherman Act to become ap- 
plicable to insurance within that state. 

“There are many states which have 
developed rate regulatory systems. Such 
systems have varied greatly in scope 
and in the administrative techniques 
employed. Those states face the ques- 
tion as to whether to continue, to 
modify, or to abandon their existing 
systems and practices.” 

Admitting that the factors to be con- 
sidered in making such decisions are 
many and complex, Mr. Marryott said 
the basic question—as to whether in- 
surance rate regulation is in the public 
interest—has been answered and the de- 
cision made. He declared: 

“It was made by all of the states 
which now have rate regulatory laws 
when those laws were enacted. It was 
made by the 79th Congress when it en- 
acted Public Law 15, and thus gave the 
states the opportunity to enact rate 
regulatory legislation which would make 
the Sherman Act inapplicable. It was 
made by the insurance industry and by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, when Commissioners 
and the industry developed and decided 
to recommend insurance rate regulatory 
legislation at the 1947 state legislative 
sessions.’ 

Problems of Transitory Period 

Continuing, Mr. Marryott said he was 
chiefly concerned with the very difficult 
problem of transition from a dual sys- 
tem of “self regulation” and state regu- 
lation to a system of state regulation, 
and the related and equally difficult 
problem of administering such a_ sys- 
tem. 

Directing his attention to the casualty 
insurance business, the speaker exam- 
ined the foundations for the generally 
accepted belief that “insurance rate 
regulation is in the public interest, 
proper and necessary if insurance is to 
fulfill its proper place in our society.” 
He then turned to consideration of 
those same foundations from another 
standpoint: to see if they do not point 
to the proper objectives of such regu- 
lation. He was quite certain that the 
great objective of regulation is preser- 
vation of insurance company solvency. 
Next in importance he said, was “equity 
or fairness in the practices of companies 
and their agents.” Thirdly, “the objec- 
tive to preserve as much competitive 
opportunity as is consistent with the 
attainment of the great objectives.” En- 
larging upon the last named objective 
he said in part: 


Balancing of Opposed and Complex 
Objectives 

“Every important decision as to rate making 
and administration requires the considered bal 
ancing of opposed and complex objectives. There 
must be a balance between elasticity and uwuni- 
formity, between the greater equity which 
comes from refinement and the efficiency of 
administration which comes from lack of such 
refinement, between freedom of competition and 
safety from combination. Such balancing must 
be done objectively and in light of the goals 
to be sought and their relative importance. 

“This is not to substitute regimentation for 
enterprise, not to despair of the private enter- 
prise system, much less to start upon the road 
to fascism. The wise balancing of regulation 
and freedom, equity and efficiency, safety and 
risk, is one way, possibly the only way, to 


(Continued on Page 36) 




















Harrington Endorses Regulatory 
Insurance Lawyers 


Proposals of 


Massachusetts Official Thinks They Are Practicable Pattern 
for States Not Desiring All-Industry Bills; Gives General 


Brokers Association Progress Report 


Insurance Commissioner C. F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts, chairman 
of the Federal legislative committee, 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, gave the General Brokers’ 
Association at its annual dinner October 
23 in New York, the benefit of his views 
on rate regulatory legislation under 
Public Law 15, and in particular, ac- 
quainted the brokers with the attitude 


of the Commissioners’ committee on 
such problems as the following: the 
regulation of A. & H. insurance and 
aviation business; the effect of the 


Robinson-Patman act; what will happen 
if a state fails to enact a rate regula- 
tory law, and possible regulation of 
commissions paid to producers. 

The speaker also recommended for 
careful consideration an alternative ap- 
vnaael to rate regulatory legislation 
contained in the Pia and fifth reports 
of the subcommittee of insurance 
lawyers to the committee on laws of tke 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
This proposal sets forth that “the most 
pri icticable form of regulation of rates 
is that of statutory standards with su- 
pervisory powers in an administrative 
body or official . . .” 


Controversial and Delicate Subject 


Throughout his address the Commis- 
sioner gave recognition to rate regula- 
tory legislation as a controversial and 
delicate subject in which divergent 
points of view necessarily have had to 
be reconciled by compromise. He issued 
a warning that “acrimonious debate and 
bitter, personal criticism of those who 
disagree with us will serve no good pur- 
pose. Such tactics divert attention from 
the merits of the proposals. Patience, 
tact and statesmanship must be exem- 
plified by those in the business as well 
as those in public office, if we are to 
succeed in accomplishing that which 
must be accomplished in one legislative 
session.” 

He was also certain that in the days 
ahead, the continued regulation of in- 
surance by the several states will con- 
tinue “so long as the business and state 
supervisers recognize the obligation 
they owe the public to maintain a hich 
character of service furnished by sound 
and solvent insurance carriers.” 


Against Creation of a Monopoly 


At the outset Mr. Harrington said 
that the proposals of the Insurance 
Commissioners and the All-Industry 
Committee “in no way are designed to 
remove unlawful activities from the pro- 
hibitions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
either now or in the future. He empha- 
sized: “We must be careful, however, 
that the proposals we make do not 
bring about a condition which will tend 
toward the creation of a monopoly. 
State laws which have the effect of 
creating a monopoly or substantially 
lessening reasonable competition, will 
invite the consideration of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and possible action by 
Congress.” 

Sensing that there has been a coun- 
trywide demand for legislation different 
from that already proposed by the Com- 
missioners and the All-Industry Com- 
mittee, Mr. Harrington declared that 
the NAIC is willing to consider such 
demands “but that time is fleeting.” At 


the same time, he suggested that the 
\ll-Industry Committee consider the 
suggested program submitted by the 


subcommittee of lawyers to*the com- 
mittee on laws of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and contained in 
pamphlet form. Said the Commissioner: 
“It appears to me that the following 
proposals ... are worthy of considera- 





tion as a basis for the preparation of 
legislation which will be satisfactory 
for those states that do not care to ac- 
cept the previous bills.” He then quoted 
as follows from the National Board 
pamphlet, which offered three statutory 
standards as rcommended by _ the 
lawyers’ committee: 


Suggested Statutory Program 


“1. The state must establish standards 
by which the lawfulness of the rates 
may be measured; for example, that 
rates be reasonable, adequate and not 
unfairly discriminatory. 

“2. The Insurance Commissioner 
should have power to investigate and 
determine whether the rates meet the 
statutory standards and to forbid their 
use if they do not. We do not mean to 
imply, however, that the Commissioner 
must be riven power, upon finding that 
a rate fails to meet the statutory stand- 
ards, to name a rate which does meet 
them. 

“3. The Commissioner should have 
control not only of the rates but also, 
through his licensing power or other- 
wise, of the operation of bureaus estab- 
lishing such rates.” 

Matter of Filing Deemed Important 

The lawyers’ committee further pro- 
posed “a statute containing the three 
fundamental features and requiring that 
filings be made with the Commissioner, 
but permitting their use immediately 
upon such filing.” It was observed that 
if the Commissioner should, after hear- 
ing, order discontinuance of the use of 
a filing, his order would be effective 
when issued or on any subsequent date 
named in the order. However, it would 
be subject to judicial review. 

An an alternative, the lawyers’ com- 
mittee offered a statute, containing: the 
same provisions as aforementioned, ‘ ‘ex- 
cept that filings be made only as re- 
quired by the Commissioner.” In ex- 
planation of this approach to the 
problem the lawyers’ committee sum- 
marized: 

“It is difficult to select a particular 
method as representing the probable 
minimum degree of control which the 
courts would approve as a general pat- 
tern, but we believe that the method of 
giving the Commissioner power to re- 
quire filings, would have a reasonable 
likelihood of being upheld as sufficient. 

“We feel however, that in judging 
the regulatory system as a whole, a 
great deal of importance should be at- 
tached to the matter of filing, since 
filing places the Commissioner in a 
better position to pass judgment on the 
rates and to exercise his powers of 
control. Even if a state should deter- 
mine that a requirement of filing is 
not appropriate in all cases, it might 
be advisable for it to combine the two 
methods (aforementioned) by requiring 
filing with power in the Commissioner 
to waive filings in certain classes, or 
requiring filing only in certain classes, 
with power in the Commissioner to re- 
quire filing in other classes.” 


Endorses Lawyers’ Committee Plan 

Commissioner Harrington gave his 
endorsement to the legislative proposals 
of the lawyers’ committee and _ said: 
“Certainly legislation worked out in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing would meet 
the requirements of Public Law 15, and 
would enable the states to inaugurate 
a system of supervision consistent with 
their manpower and financial ability to 
supervise. Why is it necessary to enact 
legislation calline for more regulation 
than is necessary to meet the require- 
ments of Public Law 15? Why should 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Street Seen: (being a department de- 
voted to mentioning the names of 
Higher-Ups observed rubbing elbows 


with the common pipple around William 


Street and environs)—G. F. A 
Great American Indemnity) Michel- 
bacher, with Ambrose (V. P. of same 


company) Ryder and Leslie (Secretary, 
Great American) Tillinghast; Gus (New 
Amsterdam Casualty Compersuader) 
Vollkommer; Howard B. (Houghton 
Agency President) Morris, who as 
usual, was rushing madly along; Chris 
(Fidelity & Deposit) Messinger. 
ae ee: 


One reason why life insurance busi- 
ness is so good, we think, is that the 
in-force figure hit $165,000,000,000. But, 
when you divide that by the total num- 
ber of policyowners, numbering 71,000,- 
000—you get an average size Policy 
figure of $2,500 per each. Which is. one 
reason why life insurance business is 
so good. And here’s betting that next 
year, the average will be greater—that 
is, if you guys really get out and wiggle 
the old rate books. 

* * OX 

Big excitement up our way recently, 
when two women failed to show up for 
a baby shower for a third woman. The 
babies of the two absentees arrived at 
the same time as the shower. There’s 
timing for you golfers. 

* * Ox 


Beauty Note: Our “Beauty Depart- 
ment Snooper” tells us that most 
women who get permanents, hair up- 
sweeps, wash-outs, or whatever women 
go in to beauty parlors for, spend time 
under the dry machines just mooning 
over this and that. Our Prize “Snooper” 
says she takes her social note paper 
and uses the time for answering her 
mail (or maybe she meant her “male”). 
Anyhow, girls, it sounds like an idea, 


and we plan trying it out the next time: 


we visit our prize barber, John—instead 
of letting him tell us about his grand- 
child. Write in and tell us what you 
think of the idea, girls. Address letters 
o “Beauty Department.” 


* * x 
According to Henry Morgan, here’s 
the weather report for next week. 
“High winds followed by high skirts 


followed by men.” 
x ok ok 


Story from Moultrie, Ga., will inter- 
est you accident insurance fiends. 
George H. Randall, of that place, spent 
the first day of his fall vacation in 





bed, stretched in bed and yawned 4 
bit too wide—dislocating his jaw. Not 
to be cheated out of his rest, he had 
the jaw set and returned to bed. What 
we want to know is, would your com: 
pany pay a claim under your mos 
popular policy, on an accident of that 
type? Address letters to “Beauty Sleep 
Department.” 
eo oe 

When you a-voting go on: Election 
Day, just remember that some men 
would rather be right than be Pres- 
dent. Others would rather be President 


than be right. 
MERVIN L. LANE. 
GLASS INSURANCE RATES UP 


Increase 21.2% in New York and 25.7% 
in New Jersey; Loss Ratios and 
Replacements Rise 

Glass insurance rates have been in 
creased on the average 21.2% for the 
state of New York, effective October 
28, according to the National Bureat 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
the Mutual Casualty Insurance Rating 
Bureau. The National Bureau also an- 
nounces a rate increase averaging 25.7% 
for the state of New Jersey, effective 
October 28. 

These rates have been approved by 
the supervising authorities of _ those 
states and are in line with the increased 
rates made effective in most states om 
August 5, 

There has been an underwriting |oss 
on this line for some years. The 1% 
loss ratios are sharply higher than pre- 
vious years and show that the present 
rate level is inadequate, according 1 
the bureau, and furthermore, the te 
placement cost of glass has_ increased 
12.6% in the metropolitan New York 
area as a result of two price adjust 
ments since January 1, 1945, and .an it 
crease of 7% has recently been made 
gg he in the northern counties ! 

New Jersey. Coupled with these factors 
is the present shortage of glass cowl 
trvwide which has resulted in_ hight! 
replacement costs to the insurance comr 
panies because in many cases thie «et 
sired plate size must be cut from 4 
much larger size with considerable was 
age, while in others the openings mu‘ 
be boarded up because no glass is aval 
able. The inflationary conditions pre 
ently affecting all property values at 
having a definite effect on the cost” 
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Kays Proposed Minimum 
Is “Dead and Buried” 


SAWYER SPEAKS IN CHICAGO 





Declares All-Industry Committee Re- 
jected Entire Principle at New 
York Meeting 





The All-Industry Committee “killed 
and buried” the proposal for rating bills 
embodying minimum regulation as pro- 
posed by the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers and the National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
represented by him as counsel, at its 
meeting on Friday of last week, said E. 
W. Sawyer, New York, in his address 
before the insurance membership group 
of the Union League Club at Chicago, 
October 28. The committee, said Mr. 
Sawyer, rejected not only the specific 
miniuum suggested, with no votes in 
its favor except those of the two pro- 
ducers’ groups, but discarded the entire 
principle of any minimum, 

In his address, “Conflicting Philoso- 
phies of Rate Regulation,’ Mr. Saw- 
ver expressed doubt that proponents of 
the “New York philosophy” of drastic 
regulation as embodied in the All-In- 
dustry bills, will have the ability to 
“foist this philosophy” upon all of the 
states. He said that the time has come 
to decide not what is best for groups 
within the insurance business—not how 
hest to create and maintain selfish ad- 
vantages, but what is best for the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

Saying that statements of Senator 
O'Mahoney’ and other congressional 
leaders who sponsored Public Law 15, 
as well as of Attorney General Clark 
and Assistant Attorney General Berge 
leave no doubt as to the results state 
legislation must accomplish, he declared 
that “the business must be free from 
private regimentation and competition 
in the business must be made secure.” 
State regulation, he said, must meet 
both the letter and the spirit of Public 
Law 15. 





Pattern of Future 


“The basis for all proposals for Gov- 
ernment insurance, Federal or state,” he 
said, “is the charge that private insur- 
ance has failed to meet the social prob- 
lems involved and cannot be expected 
to do better in the future. Competition 
with Government for the right to con- 
duct private insurance is unquestionably 
the pattern of the future.” 

Mr. Sawyer critized sharply the con- 
duct of the insurance business when the 
Government indicted the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association, in asking 
Congress for exemption from the anti- 
trust laws, and even advocating an 
amendment to the Federal constitution 
to exempt it from those laws and from 
the power of Congress to regulate in- 
surance. He said that such moves were 
not such as to create public confidence 
that insurance was in close touch with 
the social and economic thought of to- 


day. The business, he said, made no 
effort to determine the ideas of Con- 
gress and “repulsed, I am told, a 


iriendly suggestion that leaders discuss 
the Situation with the Department of 
Justice, This utter callousness to public 
opinion at a time when the business 
needs and must have public confidence 
and support, frightens me,” he said, 
Mr. Sawyer said that Commissioner 
Seth B. Thompson of Oregon and Su- 
Derintendent Robert E. Dineen of New 
Yor] . have presented clearly and fairly 
the views of persons who believe that 
(rastic regulation of insurance rates is 
the proper solution of the current prob- 
lem. He said that he himself espouses 
a different philosophy than that of the 
All-Industry Committee and that there 
'S nothing in the program or in the ac- 
on of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners that obligates 
any insurance Commissioner to support 
the \ll-Industry bills if he believes 
change is in the public interest. 


Reached Parting of Ways 


Expressing the belief that the type 
of regulation set forth in the bills is 


reasonably satisfactory, Mr. Sawyer 
said he cannot agree that the drastic 
type of regulation set forth in these 
bills should be forced on all states, and 
“when the All-Industry Committee de- 
cided to lobby for those bills as they 
now stand, the groups I represent came 
to a parting of the ways with the All- 
Industry Committee. We believe each 
state should be permitted to decide for 
itself what degree of regulation is 
needed to protect public interest within 
its borders.” 

Implicit in the position of the groups 
he represents, said Mr. Sawyer, is a 
sharp conflict of philosophies; the de- 
gree of regulation set forth in the All- 
Industry bills is the New York philoso- 
phy. The All-Industry bills, he said fol- 
low the New York law very closely, and 
Superintendent Dineen has stated that 
under the New York law 85% of the fi- 
delity and surety business, 90% of the 
fire business and 96% of the automobile 
liability business is written by compa- 
nies which by agreement charge identi- 
cal prices. He said that the Superinten- 
dent had called the system a “monopo- 
listic rate structure,” and that competi- 
tion in price is practically non-existent 
in New York. 

3y contrast, he cited California where, 
with the exception of compensation, 
there has been no rate regulation, and 
said: 

“An impartial observer would con- 
clude, I believe, that many improve- 
ments in insurance in the past fifteen 
years have developed in California 
where the companies have been free to 
experiment with improvments; that few, 
if any, improvements have developed 
in New York; and that the public has 
been as well protected in California as 


in New York. 
Philosophies Are Opposed 


“In the face of this evidence of the 
success of two diametrically opposed 
philosophies, why must states, such as 
California and the others that have en- 
joyed the benefits of competition, be de- 
prived of the benefits of freedom and 
competition by having thrust upon them 
the New York philosophy of rate regu- 
lation ?” 

Mr. Sawyer said the groups he repre- 
sents suggested to the All-Industry com- 
mittee that it treat the bills as they stand 
as the maximum of regulation any state 
should consider and establish another 
guide for states desiring a lesser de- 
eree of regulation. He expressed sur- 
prise that Superintendent Dineen re- 
garded this as an alternative to the 
All-Industry bills and, because he con- 
cluded that it would not be acceptable as 
a substitute for the monopolistic rate 
structure plan of New York, the Super- 
intendent “dismissed it rather sum- 
marily as not worthy of much consid- 
eration.” 

The suggestion, Mr. Sawyer said, 
was for setting up maximum and mini- 
mum degrees of control; it would have 
preserved in its entirety the detail of 
regulation so carefully worked out by 
the All-Industry committee and would 
have created a basis of reconciliation of 
conflicting philosophies. There was 
nothing in the suggestion, he said, which 
would have required New York to sur- 
render the monopolistic rate philosophy 
of its current law and accept the mini- 
mum, “but it would have prevented the 
foisting of the New York system upon 
all other states irrespective of the de- 
sires of those states.” 


Based on N. Y. Law 


Expressing the opinion that the AIll- 
Industry bills are based upon New York 
law, Mr. Sawyer said that they follow 
it so closely that he could see no need 
for introduction of these bills in New 
York. Last Friday, the All-Industrv 
Committee, he said. “killed and buried,” 
the suggestion of the two producers’ 
eroups, therefore, there would be no 
point in saying that the suppositious 
overcharge and the Missouri rate case, 
used by the Superintendent as illustra- 
tions, “could occur only in a state in 
which competition had been destroyed 
either by public or by private regimen- 
tation. In states where competition ex- 
ists trouble has arisen seldom if ever, 


over excessive rates. 
prices reasonable. 

“But the decision of the All-Industry 
committee that the New York plan is 
it, that states must accept it, and that 
there can be compromise on the degree 
of regulation, is now of far more sig- 
nificance. If insurance interests holding 
a contrary view can prevent acceptance 
of the New York philosophy in. their 
states only by resistance in their state 
legislatures, it behooves every one un- 
familiar with what can be accomplished 
under that type of regulation to stop, 
look and listen.” 

For example, he said there is nothing 
in the New York law that requires a 
company to join-or subscribe to a rat- 
ing bureau, yet for years every com- 
pany writing automobile liability insur- 
ance is required to be a member or 
subscriber to one of the New York bu- 
reaus, which have collaborated so that 
all companies are forced to write at 
the same initial premium except those 
that are permitted to deviate and he 
said he believed that only one impor- 
tant company has a deviation today, and 
until two years ago it was obliged to 
fight the bureaus annually to retain its 
right to deviate. 


No Power to Regulate 


Again, he said, there is nothing in 
the New York law that gives the Su- 
perintendent power to regulate commis- 
sions to producers, but through what 
former Superintendent Francis R. Stod- 
dard termed “strong arm law,” the com- 
panies were forced, some unwillingly to 
join the Casualty Acquisition Cost Con- 
ferences. 

Thus it is, he said, that in a state in 
which complete control over every part 
of an insurance rate prevails, through 
“strong arm law,” in the hands of an 
aggressive administrator, competition 
can be eliminated and freedom of ac- 
tion destroyed. Taking up some of the 
arguments used in favor of strict regu- 
lation, Mr. Sawyer said it has been 
charged that an independent company 
writes at a lower rate to obtain more 
business, but, he said, that is the pur- 


Competition keeps 


nose of competition—the very thing 
Congress has said must be pre- 
served. The argument that a company 


may become insolvent through use of 
competitive rates, he said, is answered 
by the fact that management of inde- 
pendent companies is as able as man- 
agement of conference companies. The 
threat of rate wars, under the compe- 
titive system, he said, is refuted in 
states such as California where “not 
only has there been no unbridled com- 
netition, but new companies have been 
able to start from scratch and to pros- 
ver under free competition. 

“When we consider that the All-In- 
dustry bill regimentation of rates goes 
far beyond necessary protection to the 
public, we are forced to believe that the 
real reason for curbing competition of 
independent companies is fear that com- 
netition will make it difficult for con- 
ference companies to act in concert and 
will interfere with the way power con- 
ference companies have always had to 
dominate and regiment non-conference 
companies.” 

Meets Letter of Law 

Expressing the opinion that the All- 
Industry program meets the letter but 
not the spirit of Public Law 15, Mr. 
Sawyer said the committee, “with the 
help of the efficient legislative lobbies 
of the fire and casualty organizations” 
will be successful in pushing the bills 
as they now stand through some state 
legislatures, and that this will be par- 
ticularly true of states in which mutual 
insurance is strong and agents, inde- 
nendent insurers and the public are 
apathetic. He said that no independent 
insurer with which he has had contact 
in recent months is in favor of the dras- 
tic degree of regulation embodied in 
the All-Industry bills and “ne organiza- 
tion of producers with which I have 
been in touch has any intention of ac- 
cepting the New York system if it can 
help it. The recent action of Risk Re- 
search Institute indicates that insurance 
buyers do not want the New York 
philosophy forced on all states.” 

Some of these groups have been pre- 
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TRAVELERS FIELD CHANGES 





New Appointments for Casualty, Fi- 
delity and Surety Lines; Fox to In- 

dianapolis as Assistant Mer. 

The Travelers Companies have 

nounced the 

ments in the casualty, fidelity and surety 


an- 


following new appoint- 


lines: . 

Arthur G. Fox has returned from 
military service and has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Indianapolis 
branch office. 

Robert G. assistant, 
has been transferred the New 
Haven to the Hartford branch office. 

The following appointed field assist- 
ants, will be given definite assignments 
upon completion of the training school 
course: 

Graham L. Rogers, 
Donald L. Westfall; 
Punxsutawney, Pa.; John E. Cadawal- 
lader, South Euclid, Ohio; John L. 
Swayson, St. Paul, .Minnesota; Robert 
P. Burns, Worcester, Mass. 


field 


from 


Eggleston, 


Dayton, Ohio; 
James G. Boyle, 


J. Frank Pugh, Jr., returning from 
military service, has been reappointed 
field assistant at the Atlanta branch 


office. 





TRAVELERS NAMES FIELDMEN 


The appointment of two new field 
assistants, casualty, fidelity and surety 


lines, is announced by the Travelers 
Insurance Co. They are Frank S. Poe 
to the Charlotte, N. C., branch office 


and James G. Boyle of Punxsutawney to 
the Pittsburgh branch office. 





paring their own rate regulatory bills, 
he said, confining changes in the All- 
Industrv bills to the degree of control 
and preserving all of the detail of regu- 
lation. 

“Now that the gauntlet has been 
thrown down to them and they have, 
in effect, been told that they must ac- 
cept the New York philosophy, what 
will be the effect?” he asked. “It can- 
not help weakening the hands of in- 
terests that are willing to accept the 
All-Industry bills except for the degree 
of control. It cannot help strengthening 
the hands of those who have no sym- 
pathy with the All-Industry bills and 
would like to scuttle the entire pro- 
gram.” 
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C. & S. Agents Reelect 
Daniel and Other Officers 


r — 7 —- 





CARL P. DANIEL 


Chicago, Oct. 29.—Carl P. Daniel, St. 
the 


Louis, was reelected president of 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents at the meeting of the 


executive committee of that organiza- 
tion here today. All other officers were 
reelected as follows: 

Vice president, Wheaton A. Williams, 
Minneapolis; executive committee chair- 
man, John E. O’Neil, Boston; secretary- 
treasurer, Charles H. Burras, Chicago; 


assistant secretary-treasurer, Alice M. 
Foy, Chicago. 

Mr. Burras is serving his sixteenth 
term as secretary-treasurer. He was 


president of the association in 1917-1918 
and again in 1926-1928 and for four 
terms was chairman of the executive 
committee. 

The entire executive committee was 
retained: C. A. Abrahamson, Omaha; 
V. J. Armstrong, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
George W. Blossom, Jr., Chicago; R. A. 
Bolton, Alexandria, La.; William T. 
Cline, Chicago; Wade Fetzer, Sr., Chi- 
cago; J. Elliott Hannon, Cleveland; 
John T. Harrison, New York; Joseph 
I’. Hickey, St. Louis; Ralph W. Howe, 
Richmond, Va.; Howard W. Jackson, 
Baltimore; Cliff C. Jones, Kansas City; 
EK. R. Ledbetter, Oklahoma City; Lyle 
S. MckKown, Minneapolis; Fred A. 


Moreton, Salt Lake City; William D. 
O’Gorman, Newark; H. W. Schaefer, 
New York; Paul Sisk, Tulsa, Okla.; 


Frank M. Spratlin, Atlanta; H. L. War- 
ner, Kansas City. 

E. W. Sawyer attended in his capa- 
city as administrative director and coun- 
sel of the organization, and addressed 
the meeting, outlining his activities in 
connection with his efforts to induce the 
All-Industry Committee to set up a 
minimum standard of rate regulation. 

While it was found impracticable to 
hold a regular convention this year and 
only the officers and executive commit- 
tee members were called into session, 
leaders in the organization anticipate 
arranging for a full convention in 1947. 


New Booklet Contains 
Auto Rates and Classes 


The General Transportation Casualty 
& Surety has issued a new 16-page 
pocket-sized booklet giving in detail New 
Jersey automobile rates, classifications 
and other useful information. 

Any insurance producer may obtain 
complimentary copy by writing to L. 
Lloyd Koch, manager, Newark branch 
office at 1180 Raymond Blvd. 


American Bar Meeting 


(Continued from Page 33) 


make certain that private enterprise is to con- 
tinue to function in a complicated world. 


“The great 
sought by the same roads, 
be attained by different roads, but there is a 
high degree of unanimity of thought as to the 
must be found in 
laws if they are to 


not always been 


Perhaps each may 


goals have 


essential elements which 
insurance rate regulatory 


serve their proper function.” 


In this connection, Mr. Marryott 
noted (1) general agreement that every 
rating law should require adequacy of 
rates; (2) general agreement that rates 
must also be reasonable; (3) that coop- 
erative rate making is essential if rates 
are to be adequate and reasonable. At 
the same time, he said it is not remark- 
able that “there is a measure of dis- 
agreement with the decisions reached 
by the majority of those who have la- 
bored with the problem. No great issue 
in any field has been settled without 
dissent and, while the number of those 
who ‘think otherwise’ is very small, the 
vigor, skill and persistence with which 
their views continue to be presented in 
itself calls for some reply.” 


First and foremost of these minority 
proposals treated by Mr. Marryott was 
the proposal “that any carrier should 
have a right to use the rate approved 
for any other carrier, and, in the case 
of a participating carrier, the previous 
net cost of insurance in that carrier be 
treated as its rate.” Strenuously object- 
ing to this proposal, the speaker said it 
was not compatible with the ideal of 
preserving competitive opportunity; in- 
consistent with the objective of fair 
practices and the requirement that there 
be no unfair discrimination, and de- 
clared in summation: 


“One of the bizarre aspects of this curious 
proposal is that it is advanced and _ supported 
on the argument that such a provision is nec- 
essary to provide ‘a freer, more open, fairer, 
and fuller competition.’ 


“Actually below cost selling has been long 
recognized as being utterly destructive of fair 
competition, as a wholly reprehensible method 
of ruthlessly crushing one’s competitors and 
thus as a device calculated to lead to monopoly. 


“In the whole history of insurance rate wars 
have invariably been condemned. No one here- 
tofore seriously proposition 
which, in effect, legalizes them. Anti-discrimi- 
nation laws—in existence in all (or practically 
all) if not prevent such activi- 
ties, 

“Would it 
the accumulated from 
tury of experience in 
Certainly it would not.” 


has advanced a 


states prohibit 


throw aside 
almost a cen- 
insurance regulation? 


make sense now to 


wisdom 


Maurice Speaks Before 
Surety Men of Boston 


TALKS ON FORGERY CLAIMS 





Says There Is No Satisfactory Definition 
of Forgery; Fields Will 
Be Next Speaker 


Stewart Maurice, New York attorney, 
delivered an address before the Boston 
Surety Claim Association on questions 
involving claims and losses resulting 
from forgery, at its recent meeting. A 
large attendance of claim attorneys, ad- 
justers and underwriters was on hand. 
Although Mr. Maurice covered a broad 
range of problems irivolved, he did it 
so concisely and effectively as to be 
readily understandable to everyone. 

He observed that there is no satis- 
factory definition of forgery applicable 
to civil cases, not even in the uniform 
negotiable instruments law and_ that 
while surety bonds give protection 
against losses resulting from forgery, 
none of them defines the term. He ob- 
served further that the common law 
definition of forgery is so broad that 
it would bring within the protection of 
forgery insurance many losses never 
contemplated by the underwriters or by 
the insuring public and illustrated this 
point by definitions from Blackstone and 
Bouvier and cited cases. 

He said that the public, including 
those holding forgery bonds, construe 
it as simply the signing of another per- 
son’s name to some instruments, cre- 
ating an obligation or calling for the 
payment of money, but that many cases 
arise where this is done but such action 
does not constitute forgery, as, for ex- 
ample, where deputies of public officials 
commonly sign the public official’s name 
under authority and also a_ situation 
where large corporations use check 
signing machines, where the treasurer 
or other officer whose facsimile signa- 
ture authenticates the checks has no 
knowledge or particulars of any check 
so issued and that again the answer lies 
in the fact that the person who oper- 
ates the machine has authority to do 
so and that such authority may be 
express or implied, general or limited, 
to a single act or series of acts. 

Maker’s Intention Controls 

Mr. Maurice dealt also with an in- 
strument drawn to the order of a ficti- 
tious or non-existent person, calling at- 
tention to the well established rule that 
in such a case the intention of the 
maker controls, but that in Massachu- 
setts, Idaho, Illinois, Montana and 
Louisiana, such a check is payable to 
bearer if the fictitious nature of the 
payee was known to the person mak- 
ing it so payable, or to his employe or 
other agent who supplied the name of 
the payee. 

Covered also by his address was the 
auestion of the conflict of laws involved 
where a check is drawn in one state and 
payable in another state, where differ- 
ent rules of law apply and cited cases 
establishing the rules in such a situa- 
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STANDARD PROMOTES ER WIN 





Names Him Manager of New Jersey 

Branch Office; Formerly Assistant 

Manager There 

J. M. Durling, resident vice president 
of the New Jersey branch office of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Co, 4 
Newark, announces the appointnicnt of 
Donald C. Erwin as manager 0! that 
branch. 

Mr. Erwin, immediately following his 
graduation from New York University, 
entered the insurance business i: 1927 
at the New York office of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. Later he 
was associated with Stewart, Hencken 
& Will, New York insurance brokers, 
and subsequently was connected with 
the home office of the Southern Surety 
Co. in New York. He joined Standard 
in 1938, serving as field representative 
in the New Jersey branch office. In 
January, 1945, he was named assistant 
manager of that office, having charge 
of all casualty underwriting and _pro- 
duction, in addition to office manage- 
ment. 








tion. He also cited numerous cases il- 
lustrating the rules governing face to 
face transactions with impostors who 
pose as reputable citizens and obtain 
and cash checks drawn.to the order of 
the persons whose name they have as- 
sumed and illustrated the rule that 
there is no forgery in these cases as 
between persons innocent of the fraud 
by numerous citations. 

He observed that many persons would 
be surprised to know that a man may 
commit forgery by signing his own 
name but that is unquestionably the law 
in New York and Massachusetts, citing 
as an example the case where John 
Doe received a check payable to that 
name and endorsed it for collection, 
knowing that the endorsement did not 
belong to him but to some other per- 
son of the same name. He cited also 
a case where warehouse receipts were 
accepted as collateral, purporting to show 
a quantity of liquor in storage, signed 
by the warehouse company through its 
authorized officers, but which liquor 
was not in the warehouse at the time. 
His surety, naturally, contended that 
there had been no forgery within the 
meaning of the bond, but the court held 
fraudulent issue of the warehouse re- 
ceipts constituted forgery. 


Forgery Claims Defenses 


He dealt also with defenses to’ for- 
gery claims such as failure of the de- 
positor to give notice within the time 
required by statute, but emphasized that 
this defense refers to forgery of the 
name of the maker and does not apply 
to endorsements or to alterations, citing 
cases. As to defenses based upon negli- 
gence, estoppel, etc., he said that mere 
negligence on the part of the depositor 
was not a defense to claim against the 
bank for payment of forged checks or 
forged endorsements, unless the negli- 
gence has been such as to cause dam- 
age to the bank and that even in that 
event, the bank must be free from con- 
tributory negligence and that failure to 
give prompt notice of forgery was no 
defense unless the bank had been in- 
jured by the delay. 

Mr. Maurice touched on questions of 
salvage or recourse against third parties 
and that a surety paying a loss had 
the same right to proceed against the 
third party, as was possessed by the 
obligee. : 

He called attention, however, to the 
fact that there is a growing tendency 
on the part of the courts of some \Vest- 
ern and Southern states to deny to the 
surety who haid paid a loss, the right to 
proceed either in the name of the ob- 
ligee or by subrogation to his rights 
or even under an assignment against 
any one except the wrongdoer. 

At the meeting the president, Eugene 
M. Clennon, announced that Ernest 
Fields of New York, vice president an 
general counsel of the United States 
Guarantee Co., will deliver an address 
before it at its meeting on November 
12, on the subject of “The Value of 4 
Confession in Fidelity Bond Cases.” 
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ar Criminal Trials 
Discussed by Donovan 


BEFORE FEDERAL BAR ASS’N 





Nat'l] Bureau’s General Counsel Gives 
Background of Nuernberg; Served 
on Justice Jackson’s Staff 





james B. Donovan, general counsel, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 


Underwriters, in a notable address at a 
juncleon meeting of the Federal Bar 

Association in New York, Oct. 24, de- 
clared that there is no post-war problem 
conironting the United Nations which 
has been so little understood as the 
Nuernberg trials, and yet, paradoxically 
enough, one on which so many people 
en such divergent but positive views. 

Mr. Donovan was afforded first-hand 
impression of the war criminals’ trials 
as he served as a member of the staff 
of Supreme Court Justice Robert H. 
lackson at Nuernberg. His background 
also includes a year (1942-43) as asso- 
ciate. general counsel to the Office of 
Scientific Research & Development, and 
from 1943-45 as general counsel of the 
Office of Strategic Services. 

Delving into the background of the 
Nuernberg trials, Mr. Donovan said that 
at the close of World War I hundreds 
of Germans were accused by the Allies 
of specific violations of the laws, rules 
and customs of war. Most of the 
charges were tantamount of deliberate 
murder. But upon insistence of Ger- 
many, and with most international law- 
yers sagely nodding approval, the fate 
of these men was left to the German 
Government ... and only twelve of the 
accused were ever brought to trial. Of 
these, six were convicted. The most 
severe punishments imposed were four- 
year prison terms for two men, both of 
whom promptly “escaped” from their 
German jails. 






































War Crimes Commission 


Mr. Donovan then said that early in 
World War II it became apparent that 
the situation in 1918 was only a token 
of the problem which must confront the 
United Nations upon final victory. 

The first task was to provide for ‘the 
collection of evidence. In 1943 the 
United Nations established in Jondon 
a War Crimes Commission charged with 
this duty and in 1944 the United States 
treated a national War Crimes Office, 
within the War Department, for the 
specific purpose of assembling evidence 
with respect to offenses conmitted 
against Our Own nationals. 

As the work went ‘forward it. ap- 
eared that the acts which had shocked 
the conscience of mankind could be 
livided into three broad categories. The 
trst of these was deliberate planning, 
launching and waging of wars of ag- 
gression.” The second was _ crimes 
‘gainst humanity, and the third con- 
‘sted of violations of the laws, rules 
and customs or war, including the 
Hague and Geneva Conventions. 

se being the crimes which would 
onfront us at the end of the war,” 
Mr. Donovan said, “the next issue was 
vhat method should be adopted to cope 
vith the expected situation.” Several 
alternatives were available which in- 
cluded (1) taking no action; (2) make 






So-called “political disposition of a 
hosen number, using as a_ precedent 
te action taken in confining Na- 
poleon to St. Helena,” and (3) hand 


over the accused to the German nation. 
All of these presented objections and 
the final course of action, and that ul- 
imately determined upon by the United 
‘ations, was to establish a tribunal 
ested with all jurisdictional rights and 
a hanes the major accused would 
eC he ire 


_ Such accused would include’ not only 
he individuals primarily responsible but 
‘tch organizations as the Gestapo and 


‘. Membership in these was volun- 
‘ary; their objectives and methods were 
hotorious. If they were tried and found 
‘0 be criminal bands, the subsequent 
leariies of tens of thousands of mem- 
‘ts could be reduced to such proof 











D. F. CABE AVIATION MGR. 





Named by American F. & C. of Orlando; 
Company Anxious to Acquaint Agents 
with Aircraft Lines 

D. Frank Cabe has been appointed 
manager, aviation division of the Ameri- 
can Fire & Casualty Company, Orlando, 
Fla. An experienced pilot, Mr. Cabe 
has many years of successful aviation 
insurance underwriting to his credit. 

The American Fire & Casualty al- 
ready owns one plane and has placed an 
order for another well known make, to 
be delivered the first of 1947. A multi- 
ple line company, writing fire and all 
allied lines, all forms of casualty in- 
surance and fidelity and surety bonds, 
the American added aviation insurance 
last year. 

Inasmuch as few agents are ex- 
perienced in aviation insurance, Ameri- 
can Fire & Casualty’s division is pre- 
pared to give personal service via air 
to any agent on short notice. 





before military commissions as_ the 
prosecution might have with respect to 
additional offenses and such personal 
mitigating circumstances as the de- 
fendant could offer. In every case 
representative individual members of 
such organizations (e.g. Goering and 
Kaltenbrunner for the Gestapo) would 
be in the dock. The fact of the indict- 
ment would be publicized within Ger- 
many and all members so desiring could 
come forward to testify with respect to 
the charges. All accused, including the 
organizations, would have the right to 
separate German counsel of their own 
choice. 

“Such was the plan and such was the 
nature of the agreement signed in Au- 
gust, 1945, by Great Britain, Russia, 
France and the United States, and later 
adhered to by over a score of other na- 
tions. Such also was the nature of the 
indictment some weeks later. 

Evidence at Trial 

“Upon the evidence at the trial let me 
briefly comment. It is most significant 
that only once or twice in the entire 
course of the trial did any defendant 
deny that the alleged crimes had been 
committed. There was no evidence that 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women were not murdered in the gas 
chambers of Auschwitz. There was no 
evidence that hundreds of captured 
Allied paratroopers and intelligence per- 
sonnel in uniform were not brutally 
slain without hearing in accordance with 
general, formal orders. Rather did the 
defendants, as do all Germans today, 
say: ‘Yes, these terrible things hap- 
pened. But I had nothing to do with 
them.’ All, we are to believe, were the 
sole responsibility of two or three evil 
men now dead. 

“The character of the defense at 
Nuernberg is more than an indication 
of the overwhelming weight of the evi- 
dence. It is a justification of the de- 
cision to document Nazi history so thor- 
oughly that in the years to come the 
only sceptics in or outside Germany will 
be those who refuse to see.” 


Stresses Safety as Part 
of Engineering Training 


WALTER’ S. PAINE’S SPEECH 





Aetna Affiliated Companies’ Executive 
Addresses National Safety 
Council Meeting 





safety into 
described re- 


inculcating 
training was 
cently by Walter S. Paine, manager, en- 
gineering and inspection department, 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., speaking at 
the annual meeting of the National 
Safety Council in Chicago. Mr. Paine 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors and reelected chairman of the 
executive board of the Council. 

“The present need of safety engincer- 
ing training in college,” Mr. Paine de- 
clared, “is at hand from our daily ex- 
periences. For example, the late disas- 
ters on some of our larger bridges and 
other structures are evidence that safety 
was a secondary consideration in their 
planning, in their development on the 
drawing board and in the final engineer- 
ing of their construction. The needed 
factor of safety was wanting. 

“Many of our hotel fires give evi- 
dence that safety was not a part of the 
designer’s training when he developed 
the ventilating system, the stairwells, 
the electrical wiring and the other en- 
gineering features which became part of 
the working drawings and specifications 
entering into the construction of these 
buildings. 

“Our history as a nation, our daily 
experiences are evidence of our wanton 
wastefulness of life, of health and 
property often because of the lack of 
safety in the education and training of 
our engineers. Safety habits were not 
a part of their college course although 
a knowledge of safety would have con- 
tributed to the higher discipline of life.” 

Mr. Paine then described an experi- 
mental program with which the Na- 
tional Safety Council is cooperating at 
the Georgia School of Technology and 
the University of California. “A real 
responsibility,” he concluded, “rests 
upon the National Safety Council and 
the colleges testing out this plan to 
weave safety into our engineering col- 
lege courses. We are convinced that 
the conservation of life, health and 
property will eventually be part of our 
engineering curricula but the objective 
will be accomplished or retarded in the 
direct ratio to the earnest, conscientious 
effort we all put into this trial test.” 


The need of 
engineering 





F. & D. PROMOTES K. B. KELL 


Kenneth B. Kell has been promoted 
to the position of assistant manager in 
the Syracuse, N. Y. office of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit Co. of Maryland and 
its affiliate, the American Bonding Co. 
of Baltimore. He has been connected 
with the two companies for the past ten 
years, serving respectively as_ special 
agent in Kansas City, Pittsburgh and 
Syracuse. 
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Outdoor Safety Films 
Of Aetna Affiliated Cos. 


ON FISHING, BOATING, HUNTING 





Three Motion Pictures in Full Color 
Give Common Sense Rules To Be 


Observed in These Sports 





Three new motion pictures have been 
the Aetna Life 
for use by their 
prevention 
their own communities. 


recently by 
Affiliated Companies 
agents in 


released 


loss activities in 


Comprising an 


outdoor recreational safety series, the 
three new  films—“Hook, Line—And 
Safety,” “Safety Ahoy,” and “Aim for 
Safety”—deal respectively with fishing, 
boating and hunting. 

‘Hook, Line—And Safety” gets over 


to fishing enthusiasts the idea that they 
may get pleasure and enjoyment from 
their favorite sport and still observe the 
common sense rules of safety. This film 
pictures a fishing trip to the north woods 
during which an experienced angler, by 
his example, gives the novice who is 
accompanying him, many pointers in 
safety and woodcraft, Trout, pickerel 
and salmon fishing are shown in beauti- 
ful settings. 

“Safety Ahoy” was filmed in pictur- 
esque waters and gives helpful sugges- 
tions for the handling of small craft. 
Three main types of craft are shown~ 
rowboats, sailboats and motorboats—and 
the hazards most frequently met in the 
use of each of these types of craft are 
brought out. A special feature of this 
film is the section dealing with right-of- 
way in which, through the use of actual 
boats and animated models, the rules for 
avoiding collisions are shown. 

“Aim for Safety” stresses the need for 
care and common sense as well as proper 
safety procedures which everyone should 
follow who goes into the woods, fields 
or mashlands in search of game. In 
addition to making helpful suggestions 
ibout equipment and clothing, the film 
presents in detail the care and handling 
of guns, 

All three motion pictures are filmed in 


full color, 16mm. sound, and will be 
available, through agents of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, for showings 


to yacht, fish and game clubs, industrial 
plants, fraternal organizations, parent- 
teacher groups, luncheon and discussion 
clubs, church groups, etc. Distribution 
of prints of “Hook, Line—And Safety” 
has already been completed to Aetna 
field offices throughout the country. Dis- 
tribution of the other two outdoor safety 
films will be completed soon. 





Compiles 1st Year Results 
Of Minn. Auto Safety Law 


The Minnesota State Highway De- 
partment has compiled figures on the 
first year’s results of the state’s safety 
responsibility law. The Department 
received reports showing 86,487 drivers 
and owners of cars were involved in 
reportable accidents and more than half 
of them, 48,214 filed certificates of in- 
surance. More than 18,000 accidents 
were found to involve less than $50 
damage and evaluations were made in 
11,618 cases’ which estimated damages 
totaling $4,729,205. 

Failure to furnish 
to settle claims resulting 
dents brought suspension 
drivers’ licenses and of these 
their licenses reinstated by meeting 
law’s requirements. 


proof of ability 
from acci- 
of 7,170 
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C. W. McNEIL ASS’N V. P. 

C. W. MeNeil,. St. Louis manager, 
American Surety, has been elected vice 
president of the local Surety Under- 
writers Association to fill the vacancy 
caused when Harold Gee, formerly man- 
ager there for Metropolitan Casualty, 
ewas promoted to an executive post at 
the company’s offices in Chicago. George 
R. Schoen, assistant manager, Fidelity 
& Deposit, is president of the asso- 
ciation. 
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Harrington Endorses 
34) 


to increase 


(Continued from Page 


the insurance business want 


the cost of government and the number 


employes if the protection 
needed can be secured without such a 
result? Let us not forget that if the 
recommendations we have already made 
in practice have the effect of encour- 
aging ‘a system of privé ite regiment ition 
under the cloak of state protection,’ 
we shall have failed to accept the in- 
vitation of Cong work out a 
system of rate ‘within the 
framework of the Sherman Act.’ 

Mr. Harrington did not have very 
ms to say on A. & H. insurance 

egulation, probably because there have 
th differences of opinion as to the 
manner in which certain phases of the 
\. & H. insurance business should be 
regulated. peste there are con- 
flicting views as to the nature and ex- 
tent of the regulation required in con- 
nection with aviation insurance rates. 
However, he said the Commissioners’ 
committee has noted that “there are a 
number of aviation rates which lend 
themselves readily to state regulation.’ 
Neither A. & H. nor aviation business 
is presently embraced in the All-In- 
dustry bills. 


of public 


ress to 
eculation 


Robinson-Patman Act Treatment 


The speaker then said that the treat- 


ment of the Robinson-Patman act at 
the state level has been carefully con- 
sidered—this act dealing mainly with 


price discrimination and prohibitions 
against the payment of commissions to 


brokers. He said: “The preliminary re- 
port of the Committee of the Industry 
seems to indicate that the anti-dis- 


crimination laws in general use in a 
number of states, provide a method of 
dealing with the problem presented by 
the application of this act to the busi- 
ness of insurance insofar as price dis- 
criminations are concerned, No final 
conclusion has been reached as to a 
suggested legislative act, dealing with 
this problem. There seems to be a gen- 
eral sentiment that the enactment of a 


proper anti-discrimination act and an 
act authorizing the payment of com- 
mssions to brokers will relieve the 


states from the application of the Rob- 
inson-Patman act to the business of in- 
surance. Further studies are necessary 
to finally resolve this question.” 


His Advice to Producers 


Mr. Harrington turned his attention 
to the position taken by the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers which 
has expressed concern over the possi- 
bility that the rating bills, insofar as 
they regulated expenses, “were drawn 
in a manner which would permit the 
Commissioner of Insurance to interfere 


with their free right to contract with 
insurance companies by. definitely set- 
ting their commission.” The brokers 


also feared that under the phraseology 
used in the bills, “it was possible for a 
Commissioner to exercise control, at 
least indirectly, over salaries or other 
emolument of officers and employes of 
insurance companies.” In response Mr. 
Harrington said: 

“This matter was left for considera- 
tion in each jurisdiction in accordance 
with such legislative action as might be 
deemed advisable or desirable. I have 
indicated publicly to the producers that 
the time has come when they should 
indicate whether they desire their com- 
pensation fixed by specific clearly 
stated legislative languave; by vague, 
indefinite legislative language; by ad- 
ministrative ruling of an Insurance 
Commissioner, or by private contract 
with insurance companies. A similar 
decision should be made by those who 
are employed on salary by insurance 
companies. To date, there seems to be 
no definite seed attitude taken on 
this question.” 

As to the regulation of dividends paid 
to policyholders by participating com- 
panies, Mr. Harrington said that this 
is an open question which must be de- 
cided on a state by state basis. Some 
states now regulate such dividends, and 


JOHN W. MILFORD’S NEW POST 
Becomes Branch Claim Manager for 


American-Associated Replacing 
Scott Who Is Retiring 

John W. Milford has been appointed 
branch claims manager for American- 
Associated Insurance Cos., at, St. Louis, 
succeeding Harold H. Scott who is re- 
tiring for reasons of health. 

Mr. Scott has been claims manager of 


the Louis loval office since 1922. He 
is. @ geese of Kansas City, Missouri. 
He attended Northwestern University 


at Chicago and received his law degree 
at the Benton College of Law in St. 
Louis. After joining the American Auto 
organization in 1917, Mr. Scott was 
nlaced in charge of the company’s 
claims office at Memphis, Tennessee, 
~— in a few years he was promoted 
to Louis. 

Mr Milford is also a veteran mem- 
ber of the companies’ St. Louis branch 
organization. His elevation to the po- 
sition of claims manager follows closely 
on the celebration last month of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the com- 
pany. Mr. Milford is a St. Louisan by 
birth. He is a graduate of St. Louis 
University, where he received his law 
degree in 1921. For a number of years 
he served as city attorney of Shrews- 
bury, Missouri, and in 1941 and again 
in 1944 he held the office of vice com- 
mander of Stockham Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion in St. Louis. Mr. Milford is 
well qualified for his new responsibili- 
ties not only as a competent claims 
attorney of many years’ experience, but 
he has proved himself to be a capable 
administrator as well, 


Eye Witness of Bikini 
Bombing in Los Angeles Talk 


Warde Fowler of Los Angeles, World 
War I veteran, who was a civilian ob- 
server of the recent Bikini bombing— 
known as Operation Crossroads, gave 
his impressions of the atomic bomb at 
a recent meeting of the Casualty Insur~- 
ance Adjusters Association of Southern 
California. In his opinion, the atomic 
bomb will never destroy the earth. How- 
ever, he feared that if scientists should 
succeed in splitting what he called the 
common atom, then the result might 
prove disastrous. Mr. Fowler stressed 
the tremendous possibility of the uses to 
which the atomic bomb force can be put 
in medical practice. 


GIMBER KIWANIS SECRETARY 
Milton J. Gimber, assistant manager, 
Fidelity & Deposit, Newark, N. J., was 
recently elected secretary of the Pea- 
pack-Gladstone, N. J. Kiwanis Club. Re- 
cently formed, the club is off to a good 
start with more than thirty members. 











Commissioner said, “If the states 
sincerely desire rate regulation which 
meets the standards set forth in the 
suggested model bills, the regulation of 
dividends is not only important but ab- 
solutely necessary.” 
If State Fails to Enact Regulatory Law 
The possibility of a state failing to 
enact a rate regulatory law was not 
overlooked by the Commissioner who 
said on this point: “It will not neces- 
sarily mean regulation by the Federal 
Government in that field, provided the 
companies do not act in concert as re- 
spects rate making. There are other 
methods of dealing with the problems 
in such an event. It will be necessary, 
however, to grant some specific author- 
ity to the Commissioner to act in event 
of rate wars. This eventuality has not 
been fully considered because of the 
general agreement that some kind of 
rate regulation is desirable in all states. 
“If the states fail to enact legislation, 
dealing adequately with the effect of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act 
upon state supervision of insurance, it 
will be necessary to reconsider the en- 
tire subject and decide to what extent 
dual regulation is authorized or whether 
the state should relinquish the regula- 
tion of unfair trade practices to the 
Federal Government.” 


the 


Federal L. & C. New Home Office 





The accompanying picture shows the new home office building of Federal Lif 

& Casualty, located at 3107 West Grand Blvd., 
in February, 1942, but wartime restrictions’ and building priorities delayed neces 
The building, containing some 40,000 square feet 
consists of basement and three floors, and is deemed adequate to house Federal’ 
Type of construction will permit addition of three mord 
General and executive offices, completely modernized, occupy 


sary alterations until this year. 


greatly enlarged staff. 
stories when needed. 
the second and third floors. 


This is the fortieth anniversary year of the Federal Life & Casualty, and thd 
company is still guided by V. D. Cliff, its founder and first president, who is ond 
of the deans of A. & H. company executives, 
accident and hospital insurance has more than trebled in the past ten years. 







Detroit. The property was acquired 


The company’s volume of life, health 





UNITED NATIONAL CHANGES 


N. A. Laibly Western Department 
Superintendent; Mortenson and 
Cahill Made Fieldmen 
E. H. Forkel, general manager. of the 
western department at Chicago of the 
United National Indemnity Co. of the 


National Fire Group, announces the 
following appointments in his depart- 
ment: 


Norman A. Laibly has been appointed 
superintendent of the compensation and 
liability department; Steven M. Morten- 
son has been named special agent in 
Kansas, and Joseph H. Cahill, Jr. be- 
comes special agent in Wisconsin. All 
three appointees will be under super- 
vision of John Pabst, resident manager 
at Chicago. 

Mr. Laibly has been in the insurance 
business since 1930. He entered the 
Army Air Forces in 1943, serving one 
and one-half years in the South Pacific. 
He was honorably discharged just prior 
to joining the United National Indemnity 
in July of this year. 

Mr. Mortenson joined the National 
Fire Group in 1942 and has been with 
the United National Indemnity’s western 
department since its inception, working 
in the accounting department and later 
in the underwriting department. He will 
make his headquarters in Topeka, 
handling casualty insurance and fidelity 
and surety bonds. 

Mr. Cahill began his insurance career 
with the American Automobile Insurance 
Co. He entered the armed forces in 
1941 and served overseas in the Marine 
Corps. He joined the United National 
Indemnity in March of this year as 
an adjuster. Mr. Cahill will make his 
headquarters in Milwaukee. 





HOOPER-HOLMES PROGRAM 

The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., has 
issued a special announcement to the 
effect that hereafter its reports will 
be routed via airmail where subscribers 
are more than overnight distance from 
the producing bureau office. There will 
be no charge for this added service. 





OPENS FARGO CLAIM OFFICE 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co. has opened a claim office in Faryo, 
N. D., with John W. Raether as_ the 
adjuster in charge. This is a sub-claim 
office of the company’s St. Paul branch. 
The territory serviced is North Dakota 
and northern Minnesota. 





PENNA. DEPARTMENT PROGRA 


Keystone Indemnity Exchange Policy 
holders to Be Saved $500,000; 
Commissioner Neel Explains 

Pennsylvania Insurance Commission 
er Grege L. Neel has announced a pro 
gram which will result in a cash saving 
of nearly $500,000 to the policyholder 
of the Keystone Indemnity Exchange 
which was ordered into liquidation i 
1933. 

Commissioner Neel has asked the 
Dauphin County Court to reduce thd 
assessment against the policyholders by 
25%. 

In addition to this saving, on Sep 
tember 30, the Court authorized the 
re-payment to policyholders of all in 
terest paid on claims against them and 
Commissioner Neel is now drawing 
checks which will return about $110,000. 

If the court approves this latest ac 
tion of the insurance commissioner i 
will mean a total saving to policyhold 
ers of nearly $1,000,000 of which almos{ 
one-half will be refunded in cash. | 

“This large refund,” said Commis 
sioner Neel in announcing the program 
“has been made possible by the co 
operation of a great many policyholder 
in the prompt payment of their assess 
ments, and since the funds are avail 
able, I see no reason why those person: 
who have cooperated with us should 
not receive at least part of their mone) 
back at this time. This does not mean 
that there will be no further dividends 
to the contrary policyholders may & 
pect substantial dividends in the future. 

“On the other hand, under the law 
we are obliged to continue to make 
collections from those policyholders 
who have not paid their assessments. 
However, instead of being required to 
obtain from them a full year’s premium, 
should the court grant this petition, wé 
will only be obliged to collect 75% of it. 

“I do not believe in retaining one 
minute longer than necessary, funds in 
a liquidation which belong to policy’ 
holders. Liquidation to me means win 


ing up an estate as soon as possible 
consistent with good business pr 
cedure.” 





BENDER REJOINS MARYLAND 

J. H. Bender, recently released from 
the armed forces with the rank of cal 
tain, following more than four yeats 
in the Signal Corps, U. S. Army, ETO, 
has rejoined the Los Angeles office 0 
the Maryland Casualty in its bonding 
department, 
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